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Washington Brought to Your Door 


That’s what our special service means to you. 


It means that we. bring the vast official data on traffic 
matters to your desk. 


The files of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the only complete record of interstate freight rates 
in the world, are made as accessible to you as if they 
were in your own Office. 


Our trained investigators, men thoroughly schooled in rate 
questions, are at your command at any time you want prompt, 
accurate information upon traffic matters. 


Your wants are our only limitations. 


The cost of this service? Small. You pay only for the time 
actually spent by our men in your service. 


The Traffic Service Bureau 
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RAFFICWORL 


A weekly publication designed to fulfill the needs of shippers, 
carriers, lawyers and all others who desire to keep abreast 
with the developments in the traffic world. 


Published every Saturday by 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


at Chicago, Ml. 
Copyright, 1910, by The Traffic Service Bureau. 


ISSUED IN TWO PARTS—PART ONE 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 





ONE YOAP. .cccccvcccccccccccsregeccvccesvvccsccesccsevosecose $10.00 
Stet WN inc é sda edins nya deren cbes cciwennteget ese 600 divest” 6.00 
THES MOMS... cccccccccevccccscccsccovescvcccecscccseses 3.00 
Single Coples........cccccesevcccevecceescessssssvesesesesess 25 


All subscriptions are payable in advance and renew auto- 
matically at end of period unless specific notification to contrary 
is given to publisher. 

All remittances should be made payable to order of THE 
TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU and should be in Chi Oo or 
New York exchange. We have to pay exchange on checks on 
outside banks. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Advertising rates will be made known upon application to 
the Chicago office. 


SPECIAL SERVICE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU has facilities for 
securing any special information upon traffic matters desired. 
This includes examination of records, copying reports and tariffs 
or compiling data upon traffic affairs, either from the records of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or from the records of 
any of the various state commissions. Charges for this service 
are based upon actual time consumed and are extremely low. 
Tell us what you want and we will tell you what we can do. 


Chicago Office - + - - - = = = * = = 126 Market St. 
Washington Office - - - - + - + = = 26 Jordan Bullding 


Vol. V, No. 19 


Letter to an Editor in 1832 


The following letter gives an idea of the current 
of thought in the early period of our development. The 
past winter would seem to have borne some resem- 
blance in conditions: 

“T> the Editor of The American Railroad Journal. 

“Sir:—It was not until this morning that I was fully 
aware that you had commenced the publication of a 
journal, professedly devoted to a subject of incalculable 
importance to this whole nation, yet but imperfectly 
understood. 

“Railroads are no longer a chimera of the brain, 
but a fairly tested mode of transportation, and the most 
highly approved of all which have ever been introduced 
into any country. 

“To our country, especially, so vast in territory and 
diversified in products as necessarily to require a per- 
petual and ever-increasing internal commerce, it prom- 
ises, and at no very distant day, to exceed in extent 
even those natural channels with which our favored 
land is so liberally supplied. The present season is 
peculiarly calculated to remind the public of the pre- 
cariousness of water communications, and the neces- 
Sity of something more to be depended upon. Among 
railroads already in progress (and I would say, nearly 
completed, if the obstacles to the commencement of 
thts work were taken into view), is one from Charles- 
ton, S. C., to Hamburg, on the Savannah river, oppo- 
site Augusta, 135 miles, particulars of which you shall 
have for your next number. 8.” 


Saturday, May 7, 1910 
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EARLY RAILROAD JOURNALISM 


When Canals Were Important Transportation Factors 
—Railway Comment in 1832 








Washington, D. C., May 6— 
Under date of January 2, 1832, the 
publisher of the Railroad Journal 
in New York speaks editorially as 
follows: 

“In offering the American Rail- 
road Journal to the public at this 
time, when somuchand such general 
interest is felt on the subject of 
railroads in different sections of the 
United States,no apology is deemed 
necessary. The importance of some 
other mode of internal communication in this country, 
where the canals and rivers are for about one-third of 
the year closed by frost, renders it highly desirable that 
a fair experiment should be made of the utility of rail- 
roads. Such experiments are now in progress in sev- 
eral states, and all information, therefore, upon the com- 
parative value of railroads and canals, which may be 
generally diffused among the people, must be valuable, 
as it may prevent a premature and useless expenditure 
of capital upon works concerning which sufficient data 
for a correct judgment are not possessed. Further in- 
vestigation may lead to the construction of new canals, 
of the value of which, for a part of the year, we are 
fully aware; or it may confirm the opinion, fast gain- 
ing ground in this country, that railroads will, in a 
great measure, supersede canals, and therefore hasten 
th= construction of a few important lines through those 
parts of the country where the amount of business will 
warrant the undertaking. It is the object of this jour- 
nal to disseminate, as extensively as possible, accurate 
statements, drawn from European publications, little 
known and less read in this country; to record the 
observations and suggestions of gentlemen of experi- 
ence in the construction and use of railroads here; and 
to afford the whole at so cheap a rate as to be within 
the reach of every person taking an interest in the sub- 
ject. 

“It is intended to give concise history of the intro- 
duction of railroads into England (which appears to 
have been as early as between the years 1602 and 1649, 
in the vicinity of Newcastle-upon-Tyne), with the va- 
rious improvements down to the present time; and to 
trace their introduction into and peculiar adaptation to 
the business and climate of this country. It will also 
be the aim of the publisher to show, what he thinks 
mey be shown conclusively, that for practical purposes 
railroads are far superior to any other mode of inter- 
nal communication and that they must in a few years 
entirely take the place of canals where new works are 
to be constructed. ‘The great advantage of railways,’ 
says Tredgold, a writer upon the subject, ‘will consist 
in their affording the means of transporting heavy goods 
with speed and certainty; and, recollecting the railroads 
are in an imperfect state, while the united efforts of 
our civil engineers have been chiefly devoted to canals 
for about a century, we may confidently hope that there 
is scope for improvement; and we may fairly infer that 
for new works railroads will in nine cases out of ten be 
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better adapted for public benefit than canals.’ Enter- 
taining these views, and aware of the generai move- 
ments making in different sections of the country, for 
the purpose of adopting measures for the construction 
of railroads, he is induced to believe that a publica- 
tion more acceptable at this time, to a large portion of 
the intelligent community, could not be offered; and to 
that class of readers he looks with confidence for a 
liberal patronage, meaning, as he does, to merit it by 
untiring zeal to serve them. 

“Gentlemen engaged in constructing, or superintend- 
ing, railroads, and others in possession of information 
upon the subject which may serve to give a more cor- 
re:t and general knowledge of the disadvantages as 
well as benefits resulting from them, will serve the 
community by contributing to the columns of the Rail- 
road Journal, and they are respectfully invited to do so. 

“A part only of the Journal will be devoted to the 
subject of internal communication and improvements. 
The larger part will be occupied with literary and mis- 
cellaneous selection from foreign journals, with the re 
view of new publications, as prepared for the New York 
American, and the general’ news of the day, excluding 
all political matter excepting what may be deemed of 
general interest. It will, in fact, contain most of the 
interesting and important matter published in the New 
York American. 

“With this expression of his views and intentions 
the publisher submits the American Railroad Journal to 
an intelligent community for its decision. 

“D. KIMBALL MINOR. 

“No. 95 Wall street, New York.” 

This will be of interest to many who will take oc- 
casion to compare the conditions then, as they are 
reported, to those of to-day. W. B. B. 


Appeals Coal Road Cases 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 6.—Appeals from the decision 
of the United States Circuit court dismissing the gov- 
ernment’s suits against the Pennsylvania, Lehigh Valley, 
Central of New Jersey and Erie railroads, alleging viola- 
tion of the commodities clause of the interstate commerce 
law, have been taken to the United States Supreme court 
by E. P. Grosvenor, special assistant to Attorney-General 
Wickersham. 

Mr. Grosvenor contends that the court erred in its 
construction of the decision of the Supreme court on 
the commodities clause; that his motion to dismiss with- 
out prejudice should have been granted; that complain- 
ant should have been permitted to file an amendment 
to the bill of complaint. The government contended in 
its bill of complaint that the railroad companies therein 
made defendants owned and controlled certain coal com- 
panies, which in turn had possession of certain coal 
mines. Should the Supreme court reverse the action of 
the court here in dismissing the suits, it is understood 
that new actions will be filed against the roads. 





GATEWAY MOVEMENT FALLS OFF. 


Indianapolis, Ind., May 6.—Train records for the 
week ending April 23 show that 22,722 loaded cars were 
received and forwarded through this gateway during that 
period, whereas the figures for the corresponding week 
in 1909, 1908 and 1907 were 23,928, 20,607 and 24,712, 
respectively. 
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DECISION OF COMMISSION 


Interstate Board Hands Down Rulingsin Contested 
Case 








Fixes Rate on Steam Shovel Parts 





No. 29652. 
(18 I. C. C. Rep., 265.) 
VULCAN STEAM SHOVEL COMPANY 
vs, 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY ET AL. 


Submitted March 21, 1910. Decided April 4, 1910. 

The initial carrier herein ordered to establish for the transpor- 
tation of the parts of a steam shovel necessary to make 

a complete article, when loaded in a car furnished by the 

carrier, accompanying a steam shovel hauled on its own 

wheels or on trucks furnished, by shipper, on one bill of 
lading from one consignor to one consignee, a rate not higher 
than the rate on the steam shovel hauled on its own wheels, 

Sigmond Sanger for complainant. 

Cc. C. P. Rausch for Missouri Pacific Railway com- 
pany. 

Report of the Commission. 
CLEMENTS, Commissioner: 

On April 5, 1909, complainant shipped a steam 
shovel from Coffeyville, Kan., to Toledo, Ohio, via the 
lines of the defendants. Two bills of lading were is- 
sued, one covering the steam shovel on its own trucks 
and the other the crane, dipper and other parts. The 
shovel on its own trucks or wheels weighed 66,200 
pounds, for which there was charged and collected 
$218.46, at combination of class rates of 33 cents per 100 
pounds. No complaint is made as to this rate and 
charge. The parts weighed 21,900 pounds, for which the 
carriers charged $180, on minimum of 30,000 pounds, at 
rate of 60 cents per 100 pounds. The prayer is for a 
rating on steam-shovel parts not to exceed the rate 
on a steam shovel on its own wheels when it becomes 
necessary for safe transportation to detach said parts 
and load same in or on other cars, accompanying steam 
shovel through to destination, being shipped by one 
shipper to one consignee, covered by one bill of lad- 
ing, and making one complete article, and asks repara- 
tion based on total weight of shovel and parts at the 
rate of 33 cents per 100 pounds. 

Shipment moved under provisions of the Western 
and Official Classifications, the Western being appli- 
cable from Coffeyville to East St. Louis, and the Offi- 
cial from the latter point to Toledo. Western Classifi- 
cation since April 1, 1906, has provided: 

Steam shovels and fixtures: : ety 

Hauled in train or on trucks furnished by shipper, minimum 
weight 60,000 pounds, C. L., Class E.* ; 

Loaded on fiat car, minimum C. L. weight 30,000 pounds, 
Cc. L., Class A. "i 

Parts of: K. D. in pieces, L. C. L., 1; completely K. D. and 
boxed, L. C. L., 2; C. L., Class A; minimum weight 30,000 pounds. 
Official Classification: ; : ‘ae 

Parts. Steam shovels, when accompanying shipments of the 
article to which they belong, C. L., Class 6. : 

Shovels. Steam, on own wheels, actual weight of car, trucks 
and contents to be charged for, minimum weight 30,000 pounds; 


man in charge must pay full fare, C. L., Class 6 
Steam: Mi ch Bi hh DL, 8; Ci b., 6. 


Rule 5 (a) provides: 
Unless otherwise provided in the classification, the mini- 


mum weight upon all property in carloads, when loaded upon 
flat or in gondola, stock or box cars, will be 30,000 pounds. 


Class E and Class A* rates from Coffeyville, Kan., to 
East St. Louis, Ill., were 18 and 45 cents per 100 
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pounds, respectively, and the sixth class rate from Hast 
St. Louis to Toledo 15 cents. 

Rule 8 of the Western Classification, in part, pro- 
vides: 

When the minimum carload weight or more of one article is 
shipped in one day by one consignor to one consignee, covered 
by one bill of lading, the established rate for a carload shall 
apply on the entire lot, although it may be less than two or 
more full carload lots. 


Rule 5 (c) of the Official Classification, as follows: 


When a lot of freight in packages, pieces or parts, shipped 
it one time by one consignor to one consignee and destination, 
whether loaded by consignor or carrier, makes a part carload 
in excess of full carload, or carloads, the carload minimum 
weight shall be charged for each full carload, unless actual 
weight be greater than the minimum weight, when actual weight 
shall be charged; and the part carload remaining over shall be 
charged at actual weight and carload rate, unless otherwise 
specified in the classification. 

On basis of last rule the Wabash admits the ship- 
ment has been overcharged from Hast St. Louis to To- 
ledo by the assessment of the minimum of 30,000 


pounds instead of the actual weight. 


The agent of complainant who made the shipment 
from Coffeyville was instructed to send it on one bill 
of lading, but was informed by the agent of defendant 
Missouri Pacific railway that it would be necessary to 
make out two separate bills, which were accepted. 
Both bills were issued April 5, from the complainant at 
Coffeyville to itself at Toledo. The execution of two 
bills of lading for this shipment was the act of the car- 
rier’s agent, for which neither the complainant nor his 
agent can be held responsible. The shipper who ten- 
ders a shipment which should move under one bill of 
lading may not be required to pay higher charges be- 
cause he yields to the demand of carrier’s agent that 
two bills of lading be executed, 

Rule 5 of the Western Classification provides: 

When parts or pieces constituting one or more complete arti- 
cles are offered to carriers for transportation at one time by 
one shipper to one consignee and destination, they will be rated 
at the classification provided for the complete article, whether 
set up or knocked down, as specified in the classification, 
which is similar to Rule 22 of the Official Classification. 

The Missouri Pacific, while admitting that the West- 
ern Classification does not prohibit acceptance of steam 
shovels completely set up and of parts attached ready 
for operation, avers that it does not impose the obliga- 
tion of accepting any shipments that in the judgment 
of the carrier are not safe to transport. Its position 
is that the Class E is the lowest in the Western Classi- 
fication, and that inasmuch as the carrier is compelled 
to furnish a car for the transportation of the parts 
there is no injustice in the assessment of a higher rate. 

The Class-E rate under Western Classification is ap 
plicable to locomotives, extension pile drivers, log-load- 
ing machines, portable steel-rail saws, snowplows, steam 
wrecking cranes, derricks, etc., hauled in train or on 
trucks furnished by shippers, but the parts when shipped 
separately take a higher rate. Complainant admits that 
& separate shipment of steam-shovel parts not accom 
panying shovel should be classified higher than the 
steam shovel moving on its own wheels. The Southern 
Classification provides: 


Shovels, steam, on their own wheels (weight of car, truck 
and contents to be charged for, less 20 per cent, the actual 
weight to be charged for on parts or attachments loaded on 
separate cars) (minimum weight 20,000 pounds for each car 
used). C, L., Class 6. 


In view of all the facts and circumstances we are 
of opinion that it was unjust and unreasonable to ex- 


*Class E rating will not apply on parts of steam shovels 


loaded on equipment furnished by the carriers. 
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act a rate higher than Class E from Coffeyville, Kan., 
to East St. Louis, Ill, on the actual weight of the 
steam-shovel parts and that complainant is entitled to 
reparation in the sum of $107.73, with interest. We 
are also of the opinion that defendant, the Missouri 
Pacific Railway company, should establish on the parts 
of steam shovels necessary to make a complete article, 
when loaded in a car furnished by the carrier accom- 
panying the steam shovel hauled on its own wheels or 
on trucks furnished by shipper when shipped on one 
bill of lading from one consignor to one consignee, a 
rate not higher than the rate on steam shovels hauled 
on their own wheels. 
And it will be so ordered, 





ORDER. 


At a general session of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, held at its office in Washington, D. C., on 
the 4th day of April, A. D. 1910. 

Present: Martin A. Knapp, Judson C. Clements, 
Charles A. Prouty, Francis M. Cockreli, Franklin K. 
Lane, Edgar E, Clark, James S. Harlan, Commissioners. 

No. 2952. 
THE VULCAN STEAM SHOVEL COMPANY 
vs. 
THE MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY AND 

THE WABASH RAILROAD COMPANY. 

This case being at issue upon complaint and an- 
swers on file, and having been duly heard and submitted 
by the parties, and full investigation of the matters 
and things involved having been had, and the Commis- 
sion having, on the date hereof, made and filed a re- 
port containing its findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon, which said report is hereby referred to and 
made a part hereof, and the Commission being of the 
opinion that the present rule of defendant the Missouri 
Pacific Railway company providing that when parts of 
a steam shovel accompany the steam shovel but are 
detached and loaded in another car and make one 
complete article, they shall take a higher rate than 
that of the steam shovel, is unjust and unreasonable; 
and that a rule providing in such case that the rate 
on the parts shall not be higher than that on the 
steam shovel hauled on its own wheels, is just and 
reasonable: 

It is ordered, That defendant the Missouri Pacific 
Railway company be, and it is hereby, notified and re- 
quired to cease and desist, on or before the 15th day 
of June, 1910, and for a period of not less than two 
years thereafter abstain, from applying to interstate 
transportation its present rule to the effect that when the 
parts of a steam shovel necessary to make a complete 
article are loaded in a car furnished by the carrier ac- 
companying the steam shovel hauled on its own wheels 
or on trucks furnished by shipper, a rate higher than 
the rate for the transportation of the steam shovel 
hauled on its own wheels shall be charged. 

It is further ordered, That said defendant be,\and it 
is hereby, notified and required to establish and put 
in force, on or before the 15th day of June, 1910, and 
maintain in force thereafter during a period of not less 
than two years, and apply to the transportation of in- 
terstate traffic, a rule to the effect that when the parts 
of a steam shovel necessary to make a complete ar- 
ticle are loaded in a car furnished by the carrier ac 
companying the steam shovel hauled on its own wheels 
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or on trucks furnished by the shipper, a rate no higher 
than the rate for the transportation of the steam shovel 
hauled on its own wheels shall be charged. 

And it is further ordered, That defendants the 
Missouri Pacific Railway comapny and the Wabash Rail- 
road company be, and they are hereby, authorized and 
directed, on or before the 15th day of June, 1910, to 
pay unto the complainant, the Vulcan Steam SfHovel 
company, the sum of $107.73, with interest thereon at 
the rate of 6 per cent per annum from August 24, 1909, 
as reparation for an unreasonable rate charged for 
the transportation of certain parts of a steam shovel 
from Coffeyville, Kan., to Toledo, Ohio, caused by 
the application of a rule found by the Commission to 
have been unreasonable, as more fully and at large ap- 
pears in and by said report of the Commission. 





Jobbers Win Switching Cases 





Washington, D. C., May 6—In a report by Com- 
missioner Franklin K. Lane made public to-day the 
Interstate Cemmerce Commission has handed down its 
decision in the so-called San Francisco and Los Angeles 
switching cases involving the right of a carrier to make 
an additional charge for delivering and receiving car- 
loid freight to and from industries located upon indus- 
trial spurs or sidetracks when it receives the main line 
haul. 

For some years past it has been the practice of 
the railroads entering Los Angeles and San Francisco 
to exact $2.50 per car in addition to the regular: freight 
charge for this spur track delivery. The Commission 
holds that the charge is in conflict with the provisions 
of the act to regulate commerce, and orders that it 
be discontinued. It is the view of the Commission that 
the spurs and sidetracks serving individual industries 
constitute a part of the railroads’ terminal facilities, and 
that delivery of carload freight upon such spur tracks 
is merely a substitute for public team track delivery 
and cannot be made the basis for an additional charge. 

The carriers contended that their rates were from 
depot to depot and that an additional service rendered, 
as was the case when traffic was hauled from their 
terminals to the private sidetracks and spurs of the 
members of the complainant associations, they were 
entitled to, and should receive, an additional revenue 
for the service sc performed. 

The first case was filed by the Pacific Coast Job- 
bers and Manufacturers’ association and was directed 
against the Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe; the 
seeond by the Associated Jobbers of Los Angeles; the 
same two roads were made defendants and, in addition, 
the San Pedro was also brought into the case. 

The decision in full in these cases will be pub- 
lished in an early issue. 


WANTS SWITCH CONNECTIONS INSTALLED. 

Albany, N. Y., May 6.—The public service commis- 
sion, second district, has served upon the New York 
Central the complaint of Myron Roberts of Hilton, Mon- 
roe county, N. Y., asking for switch and sidetrack con- 
nections at Hilton. The complainant is a dealer in 
fruits, apple barrels, cement blocks, coal and wood, and 
alleges that he has sufficient business to warrant the 
installation of a switch at that point, 
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FREIGHT RATES ARE GOING UP 


Western Trunk Line Tariffs Show Substantial In- 
_ creases in Transportation Charges in Territory 
Covered by Those Issues 








Washington, D. C., May 6—From tariffs now being 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission, parti 
ularly by the Western Trunk Line committee, it appears 
thxt the long-deferred general advance in freight rates 
between points in the territory east of the Mississippi 
river is now taking form. 

In THE TRAFFIC WORLD AND TRAFFIC BULLETIN of 
April 30, attention was called to an advance in the 
rates on wool from western lake ports to eastern sea- 
board cities, effective June 1. This advance, it now 
appears, was only one of many, because an examination 
of the tariffs of the Western Trunk Line committee 
proves that a great number of advances will be made 
in rates applicable between points in the territory, 
effective June 1, and, in fact, some of the individual 
lines have announced a similar determination. 

While, of course, it is impracticable to compare item 
for item, in these many tariffs, in order to determine 
the exact number of advances, the following represents 
a comparison of the rates on the more important com- 
modities which have been changed. 

The rates on sewer pipe, carload, have been ad- 
vanced two (2) cents per 100 pounds, as follows: 


From— To— 
8 EO Las ares gins exaloctle Til. RI a ek Pacer ities Wis. 
IEE a Gale Ue oes s wee ealuce Til. NID, 5 a vere 6 0 a surg ate es Wis. 
ie case -dn 6 at oe Tli. ee re AP re Minn. 
NE adances Veeco dees cae Il. po a re Minn. 
pS AD ere eres Ss Tl. og. ERR en Minn. 
es I Sls «Eh oh 6.5 6 wiane-a:'6 Mo. 
SE x can boda 0 Uabs ocee lll. 


From Chicago, Ill., to Winona, Minn., the rate has 
been advanced one (1) cent per 100 pounds, or from 10 
to 11 cents. 

On agricultural implements, C. L., the rates have 
been advanced four (4) cents per 100 pounds from Rock 
Island and Peoria, Ill., to Oshkosh, Green Bay, Manito- 
woc, Eau Claire, Menomonie and Marinette, Wis., and 
frum St. Louis, Mo., to Oshkosh, Eau Claire, Menomonie 
an! Marinette, Wis. 

A more general comparison is afforded by supple- 
ment No. 4 to Agent Hosmer’s I. C.C. No. A-114, effective 
June 1, in which the rates on agricultural implements 
from Chicago to St. Paul are advanced 2 cents; brick, 
2 cents; copper bullion, from St. Paul to Chicago, 2 
cents; paving or roofing cement, tar and pitch, between 
Chicago and St. Paul and Duluth, 2 cents; furniture, 
from St. Paul to Chicago, 3% cents; harness between 
St. Paul and Chicago, 6 cents; dry hides, from St. Paul 
to Chicago, 5 cents; green salted hides, from St, Paul 
to Chicago, 4.3 cents; paints, from Chicago to St. Paul, 
3 cents; strawboard wrapping paper, between Chicago 
and St. Paul, 2% cents; sand, between St. Paul and 
Chicago, 2 cents; building stone, between St. Paul and 
Chicago, 2 cents; tar, from Chicago to Duluth, 2 cents; 
wagons, from Lake City, Minn., to St. Louis, 3 cents; 
wool, from St, Paul to Chicago, 6 cents. The rate on 
agricultural implements, from Clinton, Ia., and points in 
Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin to St. Paul, has been ad- 
vanced 3 cents; furniture, from Grand Rapids, Wis., to 
St. Paul, 2% cents; granite paving blocks, from Berlin, 
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Wis., to St. Paul, 2 cents; green salted hides, from St. 
Paul to Merrill, Wis., 4.8 cents; pig iron, from Duluth 
io points in Wisconsin, 25 cents per ton; fresh meats, 
from Eau Claire, Wis., to Duluth, 3 cents; soap, from 
St. Paul to Marinette, Wis., 3 cents; stone, from St. Paul 
to points in Wisconsin, 1 cent, and sugar, from St. Paul 
to points in Wisconsin, 2% cents per 100 pounds. 

From St. Joseph, Atchison and Leavenworth the 
rates on sheep to Peoria, Ill. have been advanced % 
cent, and to St. Louis the advance is, on cattle, 2%4 
cents; hogs, 2 cents, and sheep, 2% cents per 100 
pounds. These rates are publised in C., R. L & P. I1.C.C. 
No, 8856, supplement No, 2, effective June l. 

Between Kansas City, as representative of the Mis- 
souri river points, and St. Louis, as representative of the 
Mississippi river points, rates have been advanced as 
follows, effective June: Hand agricultural implements, 
) cents; bags and bagging, 3 cents; beer, 3 cents; pav 
ing or roofing cement, 2 cents; coal tar pitch and coal 
tar, 2 cents; cereal food products, 2 cents; dry hides, 
skins and pelts, 5 cents; wrought iron or steel pipe, 2% 
cents; scrap iron or steel, 2 cents; machinery, 2% cents; 
building paper, 3% cents; silicate of soda, 2 cents; vine- 
gar, 3% cents, and domestic wine, 7 cents per 100 
pounds, 

Between Chicago, Ill., and Racine and Milwaukee, 
Wis., the rates have been generally advanced averaging 
2 cents per 100 pounds, though the rates on horses and 
mules between Kansas City and points in TIllinois* 
Iowa and Minnesota, have been advanced from $5.00 to 
$10.00 per car. These rates become effective May 16. 

Effective May 31, as per C., M. & St. P. Ry. I. C. C. 
No, B-2136, the rates on horses and mules between St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer, Minn., and 
stations on the La Crosse & Southeastern Ry., have 
been advanced as follows: 


To— Old Rate. Ne ate. 
I, EELS: «655.0 Ecasthd am, 4 de prnsialthons dun'0 rie. ahs one W $39.50 
EE THIN, 2, Side sua. deuce a vole cawelb bs ean 45.00 49.50 
Corn ase 50.50 
eT ater, ok ee gee 49.00 54.00 
Pe NI eka s wo ak cae OabdkWbawedcrvecees 51.00 56.00 


These rates are applicable per standard car. 


Other advances that have been noted, effective June 
1, are as follows: 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, C. L. 


Old Rate. New Raie. 
From Rock Island, Il., to 


see hy i ee Pe ee eee 20 23 

NN I a Ne a ecnidien a ainsi docks ask, 20 23 

i, WEG vibes duets ees es 6006 aa ¥ededs e 20 23 

II, WOR OulcX WAR habe pwiswd by 6 %0 edea 23 26 
From Peoria, Ill., to Menomonie, Wis.......... 23 26 
From Kankakee, Ill., to Menomonie, Wis...... 23 26 
From St. Louis, Mo., to Menomonie, Wis...... 29 32 
From East St. Louis, Iil., to Menomonie, Wis... 29 32 
From East St. Louis, Ill., to Green Bay, Wis... 26 29 
From East St. Louis, Ill., to Manitowoc, Wis... 26 29 
From East St. Louis, Ill., to Wausau, Wis..... 26 29 
From East St. Louis, Ill., to Menomonie, Wis.. 29 2 

ACID, SULPHURIC, C. L., AND MURIATIC, C. L. 

From Peoria, Ill., to Oshkosh, Wis............. 15 17 
From Peoria, Ill., to Green Bay, Wis........... 15 17 
From Peoria, Ill., to Bau Claire, Wis........... 15 17 
From St. Louis, Mo., to Wausau, Wis.......... 16 18 
From East St. Louis, Ill., to Oshkosh, Wis.... 16 18 
From East St. Louis, Ill., to Green Bay, Wis... 16 18 
From Peoria, Ill., to Menomonie, Wis.......... 18 20 


ASPHALT AND ASPHALTUM (IN SOLID FORM). 


From Rock Island, Ill., to Oshkosh, Wis....... 8 10 
From Peoria, Ill., to Eau Claire, Wis........... 8 10 
From Kankakee, Ill., to Manitowoc, Wis....... 8 10 
From East St. Louis, Ill., to Oshkosh, Wis..... 8% 10% 
From St. Louis, Mo., to Eau Claire, Wis....... 8% 10% 


Another advance of probably more far-reaching ef- 
fect, is in the rates on bituminous or soft coal from 
mines in the central west to points in the same terri- 
tory as well as to southwestern points. 
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These advances also become effective June 1, and 
average 10 cents per ton, though the amount of ad- 
vance ranges from 3 cents to 13 cents in some in- 
stances. 

As far as has been noted, the advances have been 
confined to the commodity rates, the class rates remain- 
ing unaffected. 

Reports of various other advances being contem- 
plated are also rife. The local situation, where the 
action of the Illinois Manufacturers’ association may 
lead to the centralization of the energies of those who 
oppose the increases, through the channels of this 
organization, has been further contemplated by the 
announcement that, effective about July 15, eastern roads 
would boost New York-Chicago class rates from 10 to 20 
per cent. 

The proposed increases are shown in the following 


Present Proposed 

Rates. Rates. 
Wee WN Ein 5. oie wet eeocwel eee $0.90 
I, cw ceacer denne niebestekeenwe .65 .78 
Eo. cand isto <n ombaee Cakes CONES Swe 50 .60 
ye rere rer sr ek oa -40 
eS a ee eee ee ee re ee .30 .33 
SG CED 3555 veo as Oss 00 OR wee KOS OR eeee o20 .27 


Commenting upon the increases, J. M. Glenn, sec- 
retary of the Illinois Manufacturers’ association, said: 

“Although we had heard from time to time that 
the railroads east of here and serving all territory to 
the seaboard and north of the Ohio river to the Cana- 
dian border, were contemplating increases, we had no 
idea that the movement had reached such an advanced 
stage. We now fully understand that the advances will 
go into effect by the middle of July, and that there 
seems to be no way of stopping them unless we appeal 
to the courts for an injunction restraining the railroads 
from raising rates until the matter can be determined 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“We shall have a directors’ meeting to-morrow, and 
I think a call will be issued for a general mass meeting 
of shippers to be held soon in Chicago. Personally I 
think the railroads are crazy to attempt such radical 
increases at this time. To do so will be to place an 
additional burden upon general business which it is 
little fitted to stand.” 

Plans are now said to be under way for a general 
conference of commercial organizations to be held about 
May 20. 

From New York comes the statement that increases 
in Official Classification territory will be under 12 per 
cent. One of the papers there quotes Francis LaBau, 
freight traffic manager of the New York Central lines 
east of Buffalo, as follows: 

“We anticipate considerable opposition to the higher 
rates, but probably not as great as was shown to the 
increases proposed two years ago, and which were about 
the same in amount as are contemplated now. If the 
railroad bill now before Congress becomes a law we 
will submit our schedules to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under its provisions and thus subject them 
to a certain degree of official review. If the measure 
should not be enacted we will have to file our rates 
just the same, but in that case they will be subject 
to test only on complaint of shippers. Of course, as 
always, the burden of proof will be upon the carriers, 
but I do not think they will lack evidence in support of 
the necessity for advances. 

“The heaviest increases will be made on articles 
of greatest value. The first item classes of the Official 
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Classification will be put up about 20 per cent, with 
the proportion of increase adjusted so that in the sixth 
class the advance will perhaps be 8 per cent. Both 
commodity and class rates will be readjusted, but on 
many articles, such as coal and ore, as the Commercial 
said to-day, it is unlikely that any advance at all will 
be made.” 

In line with its announced intention to advance 
rates, following the recent increase in wages, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford railroad has filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission tariffs to become 
operative June 1 next, advancing one-way unlimited 
passenger fares from New York, N. Y., to practically 
75 per cent of the New England territory, five cents per 
ticket. 

The commuters are the hardest hit, however, as 
the sixty-trip monthly commutation ticket fares between 


New York, N. Y., and stations on New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroad have been advanced as 
follows: 
Old New Ad- 
E Rate. Rate. vance. 
I I I gS .--$ 5.60 §$ 6.75 $1.15 
Se ieee hae iy Ss Salles ule egitthts 5.85 7.05 1.20 
ES RR eee 6.35 7.65 1.30 
MET te ge swe bee c ca aaah Gy Coihdah.6t bains 8.00 9.60 1.60 
GES) MEMMNON, A. 6. xctes%s gels F459 OW oe ESS aioe 8.50 10.20 1.70 
SR eo er ee eee 8.65 10.40 1.75 
ns 14.4 5 euks o o'bk bs.0@e ce tle Obs oe oo 9.00 10.80 1.86 
IR, NN. ose Sho POSE oe ol 6 tad OR 6 Sin whee 12.75 16.80 4.05 
I ae a ica cin a hk hemes &0 $.058we 16.00 22.00 6.00 


The Boston & Maine railroad, on June 1, will also 
advance a number of passenger fares, a few examples 
following: 


Old New Ad- 


Rate. Rate. vance. 
From Boston, Mass., to Williamstown, Mass.$3.02 $3.81 $0.79 
From Boston, Mass., to Milford, N. H........ 1.13 1.40 27 
From Concord, Mass., to Rotterdam Junc- 

SEOUL, Ulirs alba 9 «6:0 Rb:g Sled babe eed Pe eesie vis owe” Gee 5.08 1.15 
From Concord, Mass., to Gardner, Mass...... 1.00 1.23 .23 
From Hoosic Falls, N. ¥Y., to Cambridge, Mass. 3.33 4.21 .88 
From Hoosic Falls, N. Y., to Peterboro, N. H. 2.60 3.39 79 
From Schuylerville, N. Y., to Boston, Mass. 4.27 5.20 .93 
From Schuylerville, N. Y., to Rotterdam 

EE Ee son a nede6s snee sds oe dak oes v's 1.00 1.30 30 


The following statement, relative to the eastern sit- 
uation and said to carry the indorsement of the execu- 
tive officers of the lines interested, has been issued: 

“The roads in the territory between the Mississippi 
river and the Atlantic seaboard, comprising the water- 
and-rail as well as standard and differential rail lines, 
are understood to be at work on a rate readjustment 
which will bring to all lines some increases in revenue 
in both freight and passenger traffic. 

“The extraordinary increase in operating expenses 
through increased wages to employes, cost of material, 
and in taxation, as well as in many other costs, are the 
impelling factors in these adjustments. 

“The plan to be followed is said to contemplate a 
readjustment of the relation of rates whereby the larger 
advances will be made on articles of luxury and the 
higher classes. This will involve an increase in class 
raies more nearly proportionate to the value of the 
commodity shipped, being greater on the higher classes 
and graded down so as to amount to but a small ad- 
vance on articles in the lower classes. 

“In view of the large amount of detail work in- 
volved there is small possibility of putting these changes 
in effect prior to the passage by Congress of the amend- 
ment to the Hepburn act, which will give power to 
the Commission to suspend proposed advances for a 
certain period until the Commission can consider the 
propriety thereof, but it is understood to be the inten- 
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tion of the railroads to anticipate such provision of 
the law and voluntarily submit to a suspension of the 
proposed readjustment should the Commission so _ re- 
quest.” 


Not Subject to Jurisdiction 


According to an opinion handed down a few days 
ago by the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the eighth circuit, the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion is without jurisdiction over street railways, and 
its order in the West End Improvement club case regu- 
lating the charges of the Omaha & Council Bluffs Street 
railway between Omaha and Council Bluffs has bee 
enjoined. It is rumored that an appeal will be taken 
to the United States Supreme court. 

This suit started a year ago in a complaint filed 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission by the 
West End Improvement club of Council Bluffs, in which 
the plaintiff asked that the commissioners grant a 
cent fare between Omaha and Council Bluffs. By a vote 
of 4 to 3 the commissioners decided that they had juris 
diction of street railways doing an interstate business, 
and ordered the defendant company to issue transfers 
from the inter-city line, but refused to reduce the fare 
from 10 cents to 5 cents. 

Following this decision the street railway company 
filed a bill in equity in the United States Circuit court 
for the district of Nebraska, asking that the court issue 
an order restraining the commissioners from putting 
their order for transfers into effect. The bill alleged 
that the commissioners were without jurisdiction of 
street railway companies. The West End Improvement 
club filed a demurrer to this bill, and at the March 
term a hearing was given upon the demurrer. The de- 
cision of the court overrules the demurrer and grants 
a temporary injunction restraining the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from enforcing its order for the is- 
suing of transfers. 

The case was heard by Judges Sanborn, Hook and 
Adams, Judge Sanborn wrote the opinion. The de- 
cision of the Commission in the original suit was pub- 
lished in full in THe TRAFFIC BULLETIN for December 8, 
1909, page 662. 





INCOME OF TEXAS ROADS DECREASES. 

Austin, Tex., May 6—Gross earnings of the Texas 
roads for the eight months ending February 25, as madé 
public by the state railroad commission, were $64,648,- 
409, an increase of $2,079,517, or 3.32 per cent as com- 
pared with the corresponding period for the year pre- 
vious. Operating expenses, on the other hand, were 
$47,118,420, an increase of $2,115,004, or 4.7 per cent, 


while the income from operation showed a decline of 
$35,456. 


COAST DEMURRAGE SHOWS GAIN. 
Seattle, Wash., 
cific Northwest demurrage bureau handled 84,962 cars, 


or 5 per cent more than in March, 1909. In January 


1910, 78,066 cars were handled, with 55,582 in January, 


1909, and in February of this year, 76,839, as against 
71,687 in February a year ago. During the nine months 
from July 1, 1909, to March 31, 1910, a total of 762,994 
cars was handled compared with 683,492 for the same 
period the year before, or an increase of 11.6 per cent 


May 6 —During March the Pa- 
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THE UNIFORM CLASSIFICATION 





Western and Southern Attitude on Carload Rating 
Question Differs from Eastern— Co- 
operation Wiil Bring Success 





BY ROBERT N. COLLYER, 


Chairman, Committee on Uniform Classification.* 


Some weeks since, a paper was read before the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, on the work of uniform 
classification, in which the speaker presented in some 
detail the place of the freight classification in the trans- 
portation scheme; the history of the classification de- 
velopment; the embarrassments attendant upon classifi- 
cation appiication and the movement of the carriers 
toward, and the interest of the public in, reducing the 
difficulties, by reducing classification variations, through 
some scheme of uniform classification. 

I may presume your entire familiarity with the 
freight classification in its form and purpose, and with 
the fact that the interstate traffic of the country is al- 
most all handled under tariffs made subject to some ex- 
tent to the conditions of either the Official, Southern or 
Western classification. You understand the general ter- 
ritorial application of these classifications and the excep- 
tions to the general application growing out of geo- 
graphical or competitive conditions; you realize that the 
Official Classification reaches into the territories of the 
Southern and Western classifications, and that each 
classification overlaps the other to some extent. 

Those of you who have had to deal with the gen- 
eral shipping conditions at Chicago know that a large 
volume of Illinois state traffic and interstate traffic be- 
tween Illinois and Indiana; and also between Illinois, 
Indiana and Wisconsin; and also between Illinois, In- 
diana, Wisconsin and Iowa and Missouri, is governed 
by the Illinois commissioners’ classification. As expe- 
rienced traffic men you realize the difficulties attendan‘ 
upon making rates and conforming traffic to the conftict- 
ing rules and requirements growing out of these condi- 
tions. 

By reason of rate adjustments or conditions more 
or less localized, there have grown, out of each of the 
classifications, numerous commodity tariffs and excep- 
tions to the classification, increasing the complexity so 
that our rate structure threatens to become a veritable 
Tower of Babel, and the same condition has really come 
to pass in this case as in that one of old, in which this 
proposition was carried into effect: “Let us + « @Otl- 
found their language, that they may not understand one 
another’s speech.” 

There has been one sound in the discord during the 
score of years past that has been sensible and consist- 
ent, namely, the voice demanding the execution of means 
whereby the fragmentary and scrap-like rate structure 
of the couutry could be systematized, made available for 
& man of ordinary understanding, and adjusted to ready 
use for the long hauls which so notably characterize our 
traffic movement. 

In meeting this demand, the carriers have gradually 
reduced their classifications until, with the exception of 
the state classifications, which the carriers do not con- 
trol, there are now but three classifications for the whole 





*An address delivered before the Traffic Club of New York, 
April 26, 1910. 
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country. Mr. McCain, in a report prepared for the sen- 
ate committee on finance in 1893, said: “At the date of 
the passage of the act to regulate commerce, one hun- 
dred and thirty-one railroad companies within the terri- 
tory governed by the Official Classification each had a 
separate classification. In addition to these classifica- 
tions, which had grown up mainly to foster local condi- 
tions, and were thought to be beneficial to the particular 
roads and shippers, there were five associations of rail- 
road companies, each having a classification.” 

Beginning with its first annual report in 1887, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission voiced the public de- 
mand for one classification to apply on interstate traffic 
throughout the country. This was urged upon the atten- 
tion of the carriers in each of the annual reports for ten 
years and in 1897 the question was discussed at some 
length in the Eleventh Annual Report. 

From that report much of interest may be gleaned 
respecting the conditions prior thereto. 


As often as this Commission has had occasion to refer to 
the subject of a uniform basis for rate schedules over the 
whole country, whether in annual reports, opinions rendered, 
correspondence had, or personal conferences, it has not failed 
to emphasize the importance and, indeed, the necessity for 
such uniformity. A single classification is regarded essential 
to insure compliance with the law and to promote greater 
economy in the administration and conduct of transportation; 
it is, therefore, in the interests of the carriers themselves. 

The railways of the United States, acting independently 
and without restraint, originally adopted, for the most part, 
individual classifications, and forty years ago these were neariy 
as numerous as the railroads themselves and led to endless 
confusion. Some classifications contained not less than thirty- 
three classes, and even in later years in most of the southern 
states there were classifications in use containing as many as 
twenty-two classes of freight. 

However, as the roads afterwards joined in pools and asso- 
ciations for. the control of transportation in local territories, it 
became more convenient and economical to unify the basis 
for their schedules of joint and agreed rates, so that in 1886, 
at the time the senate committee made its report, submitting 
a bill which afterwards, with amendments, became the act to 
regulate commerce, there were only about fifty different classi- 
fications in use in the United States. Even these compara- 
tively few had given rise to serious and almost universal com- 
plaints, and the senate committee reported that shippers were 
unanimously in favor of a single classification for the whole 
country. 

The stronger associations, to increase their own usefulness 
and influence, were making constant efforts to absorb the rival 
local systems in their respective territories; and with the im- 
petus afforded by the impending interstate commerce act, they 
made such progress that when that law was ready to go into 
operation the number of classifications had been reduced to the 
three principal ones now in effect, and a few minor classifica- 
tions that have since practically disappeared from interstate 
business. 

In December of that year (1888) a new convention met in 
Chicago, consisting of three delegates from each of the exist- 
ing associations; these selected a standing committee of two 
members from each of the eight associations ‘‘to endeavor to 
combine the existing classifications as one general classifica- 
tion.”’ After some changes in the representation and the com- 
mittee and many days’ work at various places, extending over 
several months, by men of skill and long experience, they finally 
agreed on a classification which they recommended should be 
adopted by all the roads on January 1, 1890. 

With this classification, which was not pretended to be 
perfect, was recommended a system of rules and representa- 
tion by which necessary changes and modifications might be 
made. It was said at the time that the western roads, fearful 
that their revenues would be injured by the new classification, 
stood ready to repudiate it; but the withdrawal of the eastern 
trunk lines made any further resistance unnecessary, and the 
work of two years was apparently thrown away. 

It was unfortunate that this earnest effort at consolidation 
failed when the reform was déemed so essential, as this joint 
committee, composed of practical railroad representatives, 
reported that “‘without such reform in the territories wherein 
dissimilar classifications overlap it is impracticable to avoid 
discriminations such as are forbidden.”’ 

In 1895, the Commission, despairing of any further volun- 
tary assistance from the carriers themselves, recommended 
that Congress direct the Commission to “make and prescribe 
prior to the first day of July, 1896,’’ one uniform classification 
of freights. 


In the Twenty-first Annual Report (1907) the incep- 


tion of the present effort to unify the classifications is 
referred to and from that report I quote as follows: 
The Commission notes with distinct interest and satisfac- 


tion that definite steps have been taken by the carriers in 
different sections of the country, now operating under the three 
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principal freight classifications, to establish a standard classi- 
fication which shall take the place of existing separate classi- 
fications. As the Commission is advised this work is now well 
in hand, the carriers from the different classification terri- 
tories having assigned persons especially qualified for the work 
as their representatives on a committee which has been organ- 
ized embracing the combined interests. A committee of execu- 
tive officers of the same interests has also been rormed, which 
will exercise supervision of the work to be performed by tne 
committee first named. 

From the foregoing movement as well as from other inform- 
ation which has reached the Commission, it is quite evident 
that the carriers are impressed with the desirability of har- 
monizing the conflicting features of the existing classifications, 
for the convenience of the public, as well as to bring about 
uniformity in the provisions of a classification, which are essen- 
tially direct factors in the charges for transportation, as also 
the stability in the latter which will necessarily follow under 
these arrangements; and it may be said that under the organiza- 
tion which has now been perfected by the carriers, material 
progress may be expected in connection with this important 
matter. 


You are familiar with the concert of action by the 
chief executive traffic officers during 1907, resulting in 
a general committee of fifteen. 


The territorial classification representation on this 
general committee was: 


OFFICIAL. SOUTHERN. WESTERN. 
E. P. Bates W. R. Powe Elmer H. Wood 
D. O. Ives G. R. Browder R. C. Fyfe 
James Webster E. W. Longstreet W. B. Hamblin 
F. 8S. Holbrook D. M. Goodwyn R. H. Countiss 
S. P. Shane A. 8S. Dodge W. M. Hopkins 


After an exhaustive study of general classification 
conditions, the general committee made a report to the 
executive traffic officers in the spring of 1908. 

In this report, following a discussion of conditions, 
certain classification principles were cited and recom- 
mendations made as a basis for the actual work of unifi- 
cation. 

As a result of the general committee’s report, an 
executive committee of twenty-one executive traffic offi- 
cials was constituted representing all territories. By the 
executive committee, the working committee on Uniform 
Classification was appointed. The territorial classifica- 
tion representation on the working committee is now: 


OFFICIAL. SOUTHERN. WESTERN. 
R. N. Collyer W.R. Powe Elmer H. Wood 
F. W. Smith J. N. Steadwell R. C. Fyfe 


Geo. H. Kelland E. H. Dulaney F. W. Meadows 


The members of this working committee have been, 
as you know, detailed to the work exclusively and have 
been engaged since September, 1908, in writing uniform 
classification rules, descriptions of articles, package re- 
quirements and minimum carload weights. Substantial 
progress has been and is being made, and there is no 
question but that the work can be accomplished, and if 
the attitude of the public and the carriers toward the 
completed work shows that the time is ripe for such 
a reform, substantial uniformity will have been attained. 

The year 1887, which witnessed the establishment 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the nation- 
alization of public regulation of the carriers, also marked 
the important step toward classification uniformity, when 
the westbound, eastbound, joint merchandise and middle 
and western states classifications were merged into the 
Official Classification. The publication of this consoli- 
dated issue was the signal for an attack on the carriers, 
of great importance at the time, the effect of which 
seems to be very clearly in evidence to-day. 


The Case of Producer vs, Distributor. 


Complaint was made against the several eastern 
trunk lines by Thurber and others representing the New 
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York Board of Trade; by T. L. Greene of New York, 
manager, Merchants Freight Bureau and representing 28! 
retail merchants in six different states; and by F. H. 
Leggett & Co., of New York. 

Although these cases are based on the complaints 
of different parties, the principles underlying them ar 
the same, and because the commission in its decision 
laid down several fundamental rate and classification 
propositions and because the immediate and later effects 
of the cases have apparently been so far reaching, | 
wish to direct your attention to them in some detail. 

The complaints allege violations of sections 2 and 
of the act (which forbid unjust discrimination and undue 
or unreasonable preference or advantage). 

The objection to the new classification was stated 
to be that it classified a great number of articles, pai 
ticularly grocery staples, in less than carload quantities, 
at a higher rate than they were classified in the former 
westbound classification, which made fewer distinctions 
between carload and less than carload quantities. It 
was further claimed that the difference in rates between 
Cc. L. and L. C. L. shipments was too great, and was not 
justified by the difference in the cost of transportation 
and therefore constituted an unjust discrimination pro- 
hibited by the interstate commerce law. 

Those of you who are familiar with the jobbers’ sit- 
uation at the time of this complaint will see how their 
interests would be affected by the establishment of car- 
load ratings from the east on articles for which previous 
classifications had made no carload rating; such articles 
could be placed by the New York jobber at western 
points in small quantities on the same basis as that 
availiable to the western jobber for carload quantities. 

To get to the eastern jobbers’ trouble the more 
readily, I have divided into commercial groups some of 
the articles that previously had no westbound carload 
rating, for which the carload rating was provided in the 
first Official Classification: 

Grocers’ Commodities: Baking powder, blacking, bluing, 
borax, canned goods, cocoanut, currants, coffee, dates, liquors, 
concentrated lye, condensed miik, molasses, pickles, prunes, 
raisins, salt, soap, sardines, sal soda, sugar. 

General Store Supplies: Axle grease, bags, bagging, belting, 
cartridges, cement, wire cloth, crockery, graniteware, sewing 
machines, paints, rope. 

Chemicals: Alum, logwood extract, crude glycerine, salts, 
epsom and glaubers. 

The complaints filed August 1, 1887, were argued 
through 1888, and determined in 1890. 

The cases possess unusual interest for us from a 
traffic standpoint, because in them (a) the jobber makes 
his plea for classification construction calculated to con- 
serve his interests in shipment from the eastern dis- 
tributing points; (b) the carriers in a successful defense 
of the classification make it clear that their interests 
from the standpoint of net revenue warrant the estab- 
lishment of carload ratings and incidentally that in so far 
as this may favor the eastern producer and hurt the 
eastern jobber, the eastern carrier accepts responsibility 
for that result and; (c) finally, because in these cases 
the equity of higher rates for less carload than for 
carload quantities of freight is upheld and the resulting 
discrimination is justified, 

In meeting this attack the eastern trunk lines made 
an exhaustive study of conditions surrounding the trans- 
portation of carload vs. less carload freight and. while 
we cannot. go into the case thoroughly we may judge 
their views by several .quotations from the argument 
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prepared by Mr. Albert Fink, then commissioner for the 
trunk lines: 


From statements, comprising not only the result of observa- 
tion at New York, but at other points in the country, 
the great difference in weight in loading a car with 
miscellaneous freight and with carload freight is fully 
established. This marked difference is not the result of 
any local or accidental causes, but is founded in the fixed 
and permanent conditions under which C. L. and L. C. L. 
freight has to be transported. In regard to carload iots en- 
titling shippers to lower rates a guarantee is given that a 
certain amount of tonnage will be forwarded in one car on 
the same day, which tonnage utilizes the carrying capacity of 
that car to its full, or to a considerable extent. In the case 
of miscellaneous freight no such guarantee is given. This 
freight is offered in small lots directed to many consignees at 
different destinations, and the carriers assume the risk of 
getting a sufficient quantity of freight to utilize the carrying 
capacity of the cars. The freight must be forwaded, whether 
there is a sufficient quantity or not. As a rule it is found that 
there is not, and most of the cars have to be forwarded with 
comparatively small loads in them. It may happen sometimes, 
as is likely to be the case with freight destined to large trade 
centers, that a sufficient quantity of miscellaneous freight can 
be collected together to make a full carload or a load equal to 
the prescribed C. L. lot minimum weight, but these cases are 
the exception to the rule. This is fully proved by the fact that 
the average load of miscellaneous freight, per car, is so small. 
if there were many such cases it would raise the average 
weight of miscellaneous freight per car more nearly to the 
average carload quantity. 

Assuming that the average load of miscellaneous freight is 
7 tons per car, and the average load of carload freight is 15 
tons, which is the highest average loading of L. C. L. freight, 
and the highest of C. L. freight, as ascertained by observation 
on the different trunk lines, the cost of hauling L. C. L. freight 
would be 47 per cent greater than C, L, freight. Taking the 
lowest average of C. L. freight at 14 tons, and the lowest aver- 
age of L, C. L. freight, 4.3 tons, the increased cost of L. C. L. 
freight as compared with C. L. freight would be 100 per cent. 
If an estimate were based on the highest average C. L. and 
the iowest average L. C. L. shipment, the differences would be 
still greater. 

While it is impossible to fix exactly the difference in cost, 
there can be no doubt that the limits of these differences may 
be considered to lie between 47 per cent and 100 per cent. 
This, however, does not include the increased cost of the ter- 
minal expenses, handling, loading and delivering L. C. L. freight, 
which at New York are shown to be 8 cents per 100 lbs., and 
which is greater at local stations than at large terminal sta- 
tions, nor does it include the additional cost of such miscella- 
neous or L. C. L. freight as has to be transferred en route to 
destination, which is about 2% cents per 100 Ibs.; neither does 
it include the increased cost of hauling and distributing small 
quantities of freight between the local stations of a road, 
which is very considerable, as compared with the cost of car- 
load or through freight. 


Several sound propositions were enunciated in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s decision, but the most 
tangible result to complainants is found in the following: 


Under the Official Classification, the articles known in trade 
“as grocery articles are so classified as to discriminate unjustly 
in rates between car loads and less than car loads upon many 
articles, and a revision of the classification and rates to cor- 
rect unjust differences and give these respective modes of 
shipment more relatively reasonable rates is necessary, and is 
so ordered. 

Your attention has been invited to these cases be- 
cause of their having been the force which accelerated 
the tendency toward an increase in the proportion of 
carload ratings, and we may well turn back to look into 
ths conditions obtaining prior thereto. 

The classifications which in 1887 were merged into 
the new Official Classification show the following compar- 
ison in articles ciassified: 


Classification. Articles Carload Percentage 


Classified. Items. of C. L. 

To Total. 

Middle and western states........ 1,689 905 54, 
Eastbound italien antes ere teas 1,763 773 A4 
. ENS eee a Seen 1,021 137 14 
RI UE. Vw swecvewdeecaceces 2,580 1,211 46 


While the great increase in the territory in which 
the first Official Classification applied as compared with 
the last westbound classification, made necessary an 
entirely different conception of the classification char- 
acter, which would necessitate a material increase in 
the proportion of carload ratings, it is easy to see how 
serious disturbance in the jobbers’ trade adjustment 
would follow. 
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The eastern carriers having made a pretty fair start 
in the number of carload ratings, a valiant defense of 
the carload principle and a strong case for the economic 
soundness of the carload unit, it is interesting to note 
the logical result, in the steady increase in the proportion 
of carload ratings to the whole number of items classi- 
fied, as shown in succeeding issues of the Official Classi- 
fication: 


Official Total C. L. Ratings Proportion 
Classification, Ratings of C. lL. to 
x Total Ratings 
No. 1—April 1, 1887.......s.: 2,580 1,211 45 per cent 
No. 4—September 15, 1888.... 3,093 1,674 54 per cent 
No. 6—September 15, 1889.... 3,571 2,012 56 per cent 
No. 8—February 2, 1891...... 4,523 3,015 66 per cent 
No. 31—January 1, 1908....... 5,852 4,235 72.4 per cent 


It will be noted that during the time in which the 
cases were being argued, the proportion of carload rat- 
ings increased from 46 per cent to 56 per cent, and that 
during the year of the decision this proportion mounted 
to 66 per cent. This was followed by a slight recession 
and then the proportion increased gradually to the pres- 
ent figure of 72.4 per cent. 


I have referred at some length to the change in the 
situation westbound from the east, because it serves 
to illustrate the growth of the Official Classification away 
from the other classifications in this important matter, 
to-wit: the establishment of carload ratings for the ex- 
press purpose of encouraging the movement of freight in 
carload quantities, as contrasted with the establishment 
of carload ratings only when and in so far as the fos- 
tering of commercial interests made carload ratings 
necessary. 

This difference in practice is at the root of a very 
live issue in the construction of a classification to apply 
throughout the country. 

In Mr. McCain’s report, to which I have referred, the 
relative proportion of carload to less carload ratings, in 
the western and southern territories, is shown in the 
following tables, to which I have added the figures repre- 
senting present conditions: 


WESTERN CLASSIFICATION. 


Year Total Items eg Ratings 
mA Se CSP rie 1,672 666 39.83 per cent 
(SPS Seer ere ees ee 1,731 47.32 per cent 
er ee ee Pe 1,690 29.8 per cent 
SOUTHERN CLASSIFICATION. 
Year Total Items a Ratings 
BE nw ow &S-05 tee t's ae ae 1,177 175 14.87 per cent 
TEN | 5 oa-4 vid & ure ep aaa teins clean 1,752 270 15.41 per cent 
SOE 064402. cn abner nea amr ts 3,503 773 22.1 per cent 


It will be seen from the foregoing that while in the 
Official Classification there has been a steady growth 
both in the number and in the proportion of carload rat- 
ings to the whole number classified in the Southern Clas- 
sification there has been a much smaller growth in num- 
ber and proportion, while in the Western Classification 
there seems to have been a slight increase in number 
and a radical decrease in the proportion of carload rat- 
ings to the whole. 


It would seem unnecessary to do more than remind 
you that the manufacturer’s interest usually lies both 
in the receipt of raw materials and in the outward 
movement of products, in round lots, while the jobber, 
who may take in the carload, is interested in the re-dis- 
tribution over the widest range of territory possible on 
an any quantity basis. It is obvious that the eastern lines 
with the great preponderance of manufacturing interest 
will find self-interest in one direction, while other terri- 
tories with a different commercial balance, will view the 
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question each as its own self-interest indicates, and that 
this attitude of the lines on these questions will be modi- 
fied by commercial changes growing particularly out of 
increases in manufacturing. 

Mr. P. W. Coyle, Commissioner of the Traffic Bureau 
of the Business Men’s League of St. Louis, has outlined 
what seems to me to be not only the full flower of the 
jobber’s view of rate making, but also the complete 
antithesis of the manufacturer’s view as represented in 
the Official Classification principle of carload ratings. 

While these are Mr. Coyle’s personal views and will 
doubtless be held by some to be academic and imprac- 
tical, I am glad that in this expression the jobbers’ 
theory of distribution has been followed to its logicai 
conclusion. 

I place this before you with greater pleasure because 
of the frank avowal of selfishness therein, an acknowl- 
edgment which in no way weakens the force of the 


presentation from his standpoint. 


This Bureau stands on the general proposition that there 
should be no carload ratings except on articles requiring the 
entire use of the car for their transportation, such as basic 
commodities, structural material, or agricultural products, etc., 
shipped in bulk. 

We are a jobbing and distributing community, and apply- 
ing the element which always exists in trade-selfishness. We 
do not desire to stimulate the growth of other jobbing or dis- 
tributing interests, but aim to distribute our commodities so 
far as possible, direct to the retailer or consumer. While this 
policy, we believe, redounds to our interest, it must necessarily 
also redound to the interest of the carrier. 

We contend, as a matter of principle, that there should be 
but one unit of weight as the basis of rating, except, of course, 
as to the cases above enumerated; or that when the carload 
there should be no greater difference between the C. L. and 
unit is also used on commodities taking less than carload rates, 
the L. C. L. ratings than that which can be measured by the 
expense of handling which is borne by the shipper instead of 
the carrier, and the element of risk, which may be avoided bv 
more careful or secure loading as a result of the method Of 
loading by the shipper. Any greater difference we believe 
should be viewed, and quite reasonably so, as an unreasonable 
discrimination in favor of the carload shipper. It may be said 
in support of a greater difference between C. L. and 
L. Cc. L. ratings that the average per car loading is greater 
under the C. L. rating. If that be true and is a proper element 
to be taken into account as between individuals or commodities, 
we believe it should be applied as between shippers or com- 
munities. 

In connection with this Bureau we have a committee for 
the purpose of scrutinizing the quality of transportation fur- 
nished by the several lines radiating from this city and based 
upon the facts which we are thus able to obtain, the facilities 
of the Bureau are used with a view to so concentrating our 
shipments as to give as great daily tonnage as possible to the 
lines furnishing the best service. In this way we largely in- 
crease, and practically guarantee daily movement of less than 
carload shipments in carloads. 

Therefore, if average loading is to be taken into account 


as an element of rating, we should have a lower rating on ship~-’ 


ments thus handled in through package car service. Obviously, 
however, this would be a discrimination in favor of the shippers 
using the package car service as against other less than car- 
load shippers or other communities where such shipments could 
not be thus concentrated; but as we view it, a no greater or 
more unreasonable discrimination than taking into account 
average loading as an element in making carload ratings. On 
the other hand, it might quite reasonably be contended that 
the carriers should have greater compensation for handling 
shipments in carloads, because of the better or qore expeditious 
service which can be rendered on shipments thus handled. 
Hence, viewed from that angle, if there should be any discrimi- 
nation in the rating of packages or general merchandise ship- 
ments, it might, in our estimation, be more reasonably based 
on preferred service than on the double unit of loading. 


I can imagine that to many of you gentlemen the 
propositions just presented are almost as surprising as 
would be an assertion that man is not entitled to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. I dare say that 
anyone of you would argue for the right to carload 
ratings from the drop of the hat, and there is much to 
be said on both sides of the question. 

These opinions are recognized as being widely 
at variance with the practice of the eastern lines, but 
in so far @s they are in agreement with the practice of 
western and southern lines they must be faced in the 
effort to reach uniformity in classification. 
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The difference of opinion and in practice in this mat 
ter is so fundamental that I almost hesitate to unde: 
take a discussion of it, but I trust that its presentation 
will not be teken as a proof that “fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread,” but rather will be recognized as 
action born of necessity, “root, hog, or die.” : 

I suppose we may assume that ethically there should 
be one rate unit for any given article offered for ship- 
ment between specified points, in a specified form; and 
that the carrier as a public servant is not justified in 
recognizing quantity as an element that justifies differ- 
ing rate units. 

Certainly there is no inherent right to a rating for 
freight proportioned to quantity. As an abstract question 
of right there should be no variation of the charge per 
unit for any given service offered by a public service 
corporation, dependent upon quantity. Otherwise our 
boasted equality of privilege would take flight. If there 
is one rate per unit dependent upon the shipment of one 
hundred pounds of freight, and a less relative charge for 
the movement of thirty thousand pounds, in theory the 
lower cost unit should be followed into train loads, as 
well as to carloads. Many traffic men, failing to see that 
the carload rating is a discrimination, although justified. 
fall into the error of supposing that the carrier can base 
rates on quantity beyond carloads.. Practice and the 
authorities have recognized that a carload unit may be 
justified by difference of expense in handling, but beyond 
the carload there has been, so far as I know, no unit of 
charges for a greater quantity at a lower rate, nor can 
there be, without great danger to carrier and public alike. 

The carload movement of freight is a thing of growth 
from small beginnings and the normal rate may be ac- 
cepted as the smaller unit, the one within the reach of 
every shipper; therefore, it seems reasonable to assume 
that until the growth of business has shown the necessity 
for a carload rating, no such rating should be made. 

When the time has arrived for the establishment of 
a carload rating, that rating should be made largely 
with respect to the lesser quantity rating previously 
established and the spread between the ratings should 
be made with respect to the carriers’ approximate sav- 
ing in transportation. 

Unless some unusual conditions exist there should 
be no such spread as between first and fifth class, which 
on the New York-Chicago scale represents an advantage 
for the carload shipper of one hundred and fifty per cent 
as compared with his smaller competitor. There is no 
ordinary condition of transportation warranting such a 
spread, and its existence is hazardous alike to the car- 
rier and the public. On this the Commission said: 


A difference in rates upon carload and less than carloads 
of the same merchandise between the same points of varriage 
so wide as to be destructive to competition between large and 
small dealers, especially upon articles of general and necessar 
use, and which, under existing conditions of trade, furnish 
a large volume of business to carriers, is unjust and violates 
the provisions and principles of the act. 

In Mr. Fink’s able presentation, the average per car 
loading for merchandise from New York by all lines was 
shown as between 4.3 tons and 7 tons. Since that time 
there has been an intensification of competition for mer- 
chandise from New York, a large increase in the dis- 
tribution of merchandise cars and a steady increase in 
the number of carload ratings, and I am satisfied from 
inquiry that the eastern line merchandise loading will 


not exceed ten thousand pounds per car under favorable 
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circumstances and this figure approximates the minimum 







figure cited by Mr. Fink twenty years ago. 

One of the eastern lines making a specialty of mer- 
chandise movement has favored me with advice of 
averages which also indicates that so far as that com- 
pany is concerned there has been no increase in the 
average merchandise tonnage per car, while the report 
of the same company indicates an increase of sixty per 
cent in the average loading of carload freight. These 
figures cannot be expected to do more than approximate 
the true condition, but there can be no question as to 
the great improvement of the average per car tonnage, 
and if the per car loading of merchandise has shown no 
great improvement, and of this I am satisfied, the situa- 
tion is certainly significant. 

If conditions were otherwise normal, we should find 
that in the eastern territory, because of dense population 
and intense productivity, there is a heavier average load- 
ing per car for merchandise than is found in the west or 
south. Information as to the loading on representative 
western lines shows an average loading for merchandise 
cars from main terminals above fifteen thotisand pounds 
and relatively heavy loading from other points: while 
another large granger line shows an average of 7 tons 
for 5,618 merchandise cars. One of the large southern 
lines shows loading from three terminal points 29,917 
merchandise cars, average 12,874 pounds. Another south- 
ern line shows average merchandise loading at terminal 
points running seven, eight and up to fourteen tons 
average. Stil’ another southern line shows above 2,500 
merchandise cars from one station with an average above 
fourteen thousand pounds; from other points 683 cars 
average above twenty-two thousand; 1,355 cars average 
above thirteen thousand, and 1,058 cars average above 
fourteen thousand five hundred pounds. 

These figures only go to show, as might be expected, 
that with a greater number of any quantity ratings, the 
tonnage of merchandise cars would be greater, but this 
point is emphasized by the results shown in these 
sparsely settled territories. 

The most marvelous development of traffic and rail- 
way earnings in the last decade has been in the south- 
ern and western territories. Am I mistaken in saying 
that seven out of eight of our leading eastern lines have 
western men at their heads, and is it to be supposed 
that they were all wrong in their western views and are 
all right in the eastern view? You may reply that these 
are questions of traffic rather than of operation, and that 
the preference for carload movements is eminently fitting 
for the eastern traffic situation. I would remind you 
that the root of the question is whether it is to the 
carriers’ best interest to engage in retailing transporta- 
tion or to hold out the carload rating as an inducement 
to the shipper to concentrate and handle freight in car- 
load quantities. 

It will be said, furthermore, that expense for ter- 
minal service is a fixed charge, that the proportion of 
terminal expense increases rapidly with the decrease in 
average rate, and that this will particularly affect the 
eastern lines, but this is as true with respect to carload 
as to less carload freight. 

It seems to me to be not entirely sound to figure 
that all of the elements that enter into the cost of trans- 
portation of less carload shipments can be regarded as 
representing a saving by moving the freight in carloads. 
For instance, a large element in the expense of handling 
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less carload shipments is represented in the transfers 
and light car movements, in connection with distribution 
of freight in local trains; the carload movements do not 
in any material way displace the movement of less car- 
loads to local points. Carload freight, other than heavy 
commodities, moves most generally to the centers to 
which merchandise moves in through cars well loaded. 
Furthermore, the L. C. L. rating is presumptively made 
to cover the expenses incident to L. C. L. transportation. 

I am discussing this question quite frankly with you 
gentlemen, because the issue must be faced, and as be- 
tween the widely divergent views there must be found 
a ground on which the territorial commercial and rail- 
way interests can get together. 

And the question as to what constitutes a common 
ground seems to be one of fact; given a general recog- 
nition of the commodity as being one entitled to a car- 
load rating in any territory, it follows naturally that if 
there is a genuine carload movement of that commodity 
there should be continuance of the carload rating. 

There is no definite rule as to what constitutes a 
genuine carload movement, but we may hope that when 
the case now before the Supreme court has been deter- 
mined, we shall know more as to the carriers’ rights; 
whether regulations may be made with the discriminating 
judgment and discernment characteristic of successful 
industry, or by the more stolid inflexible methods shown 
in governmental departments. 

Pending this adjudication by the Supreme court, I 
strongly adhere to the proposition that the carriers, hav- 
ing the right to make reasonable regulations, have not 
exceeded that right in requiring a common ownership 
as condition to carload ratings, when such a regulation 
is necessary to protect the carriers from loss through 
collusion, generally instituted by persons not legitimately 
parties to the transportation transaction. Beyond owner- 
ship, the freight should, of course, be subject to one 
shipper, one consignee, and one bill of lading require- 
ments. 

Necessity, rather than quantity, should determine the 
establishment of carload ratings; not whether goods are 
produced or can be offered for transportation in large 
aggregate quantities, but rather, whether the individual 
who finally pays the freight is consuming the commodity 
so steadily as to make the item of freight charges 
thereon a matter of considerable concern to the public. 

Obviously this would limit to L. C. L. ratings the 
articles which are in themselves rather the fruits than 
the instruments of industry. Articles that are traffic pro 
ducers, such as fuel, raw materials, productive imple- 
ments or machinery, building materials and food stuffs 
other than luxuries, should have pre-eminent considera 
tion as carload commodities, and are generally so treated. 

The determination of carload ratings on this basis 
will materially reduce the number now provided in the 
Official Classification, while it will generally increase 
the number in the Western and Southern classificatious. 
If, because of territorial conditions, such a carload rating 
is utterly repugnant to the lines in any territory, or if 
the carload movement is locaiized, between two manufac- 
turers for instance, and not likely to be legitimately 
extended in other territories, there would seem to be no 
reason why the carload provision should not be taken 
care of by commodity issue as a substitute for the car- 
load classiification provision. 

Those of you who have followed me through these 
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devious paths have probably anticipated my arrival at 
the question of the mixed carload provisions of the 
several classifications, 

The Official Classification theory of carload ratings 
has its corollary in Rule 10, which has been in the 
Official Classification since the first issue without ma- 
terial change. Rule 10 reads as follows: 

When a number of different articles of the same class are 
shipped at one time by one consignor to one consignee and 
destination, in carloads, they shall be taken at the rate per 
100 lbs. for such class in carloads, and at the highest minimum 
carload weight provided for either of the articles, actual weight 
to be charged for if in excess of the minimum weight. If the arti- 
cles (provided with L. C. L. and C. L. rating) are of more than 
one class, the carload weight and the minimum carload weight 
attaching to such rate for the articles in the highest class shall 
be charged on all the articles that make up the carload, actual 
weight to be charged for when in excess of the specified mini- 
mum weight, excepting as provided in Rule 7 (A); and also 
excepting that where the actual or estimated weight of the 
articles in any one class equals or exceeds the minimum car- 
load weight (actual weight if in excess of the minimum weight) 
and ecarload rate provided for same, and the other articles 
may be charged for at the L. C. L. class rate to which they 
belong. 

Such a rule is the legitimate offspring of the theory that 
the carrier is the beneficiary in almost any movement of freight 
in carloads, as compared with the movement of the same freight 
in smaller consignments. If the theory is sound it is difficult to 
see why the forwarding company, whose business and profit is 
in relieving the carrier of the concentration and distribution 
of merchandise, is not a genuine benefactor instead of the 
freight scalper and seller of illegal transportation that he is 
represented to be. 

The Official Classification rule represents a practice 
that differs materially from the classification practice in 
the west and south. 

From the standpoint of equity the rule is to be 
commended strongly, in that it is applied without dis- 
crimination and applies practically throughout the classi- 
fication. But so broad an application does not seem to 
be called for by commercial considerations and in so far 
as it extends beyond commercial necessity it is obnoxious 
in principle to the western and southern lines. 

There seems to be no sound reason for including in 
the provisions for mixed carload ratings articles that are 
widely dissimilar in nature and rating, and if such 
articles are gathered and shipped in carloads, there may 
readily come in a freight rate adjustment that gives to 
certain shippers an undue if not unfair advantage over 
smaller competitors. 

It would seem possible to somewhat restrict the 
application of this rule with mutual advantage and with- 
out material hardship to any legitimate traffic movement. 
The question as to what commercial necessity is comes 
to the front immediately and it is in the method of 
determining this that the danger of unwitting discrimina- 
tion lies. 

If the classification construction is such that specific 
provision must be made for mixed carload ratings, I need 
not remind this assemblage how important and valuable 
this mixed carload privilege is. It already has become 
the golden fleece for which the industrial traffic man- 
ager journeys to Mobile or San Antonio; the peltry for 
which many a firce badger has been torn from its lair. 
When such a rating is established, although on entirely 
legitimately lines, it may readily become a source of 
discrimination. If, on the other hand, it is originally 
established or subsequently modified, through competi- 
tive forces among the carriers, it is a difficult thing to 
square its provisions with other mixed or straight car- 
load ratings. 

It thus becomes the task for an expert, without bias, 
to determine what mixed carload ratings are justified by 


conditions, and to most men in the traffic world the 
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qualification ‘without bias,” would seem to be almost 
equivalent to being “without practical experience.’ 

In such matters the classification should certainly 
be consistent within itself, and prejudice or territoriai 
interest should not prevent the establishment of specific 
mixed carload ratings hitherto unrecognized, when ar 
ticles produced and sold under similar conditions are 
under consideration. 

The Western and Southern classifications have con 
sistently opposed miscellaneous mixed car movements 
Their theory seems to be that every rating represents 
within itself the satisfactory charge for the transporta- 
tion represented and that no occasion exists for en- 
couraging the shipper to. perform terminal 
the carrier’s expense, hence it is not the _ practice 
to provide carload ratings or provisions for the 
express purpose of encouraging shipments in carload 
quantities, and when carload ratings are provided they 
are supposed to represent a legitimate commercial ne 
cessity and a genuine carload movement. 

If the suggestions set forth in the foregoing mark 
out the ground on which the territories can get together, 
then there can be in a uniform classification no room 
for a mixed carload rule such as Rule 10 of the Official 
Classification, nor can there be included therein any 
provision for carload ratings on articles that are not 
known to move in carload quantities. In the absence of 
a general rule providing for mixed carload ratings such 
mixtures as are commercially necessary would of neces- 
sity be provided for specifically. 

Likewise in the absence of proof of carload move- 
ment of many commodities now provided with carload 
ratings, such carload ratings would be discontinued. 

I have endeavored to give you some idea of the way 
the Western or Southern Classification representative 
looks at the provisions of our Official Classification, and 
I think he is inclined to feel that our plan of handing 
out carload ratings without respect to commercial neces- 
sity, and in the end enabling the shipper to have his 
goods moved in any carload combination his genius may 
elect, cannot result otherwise than in disaster, in the 
long run. Such an outcome is portended in the hearing 


pending before the Texas state commission to provide 
that— 


service at 


Albums, artificial flowers, brushes, bristle N. O. S. and hair. 
books, clocks, cutlery, envelopes (unprinted), fans (common 
palm), fans (satin palm), fans (decorated), games and game 
boards, ink, lead pencils, leather goods, matting and cocoa 
mats, millinery goods, mucilage and library paste, paper pat- 
terns. paper tags and labels, paper (writing), perfumery, play- 
ing cards, soaps, thread (silk or cotton), telescopes and suit 
cases (leather, cloth or composition), toys, umbrellas, vaselin¢ 
window shades and fixtures, window shade rollers or slates 
— on a he a oe carloads, or when mixed 
with notions or dry goods, will be sub é ating 
provided for dry ‘goods. ject to carload rating 

The commission will, at said hearing, hear all facts and 
statements that may be presented pertaining to the matter 
above set forth, and will, in pursuance thereof, adopt the above 
proposed or such other similar adjustment with reference to 
the transportation of the above mentioned or analogous articles 
or enter such other order or orders in the premises, as, in its 


its es. may be just and equitable to all interests con- 
cerned. 


It has seemed to me necessary to place these differ- 
ences in classification principles in sharp contrast. They 
must be recognized. Uniformity of classification can 
only be attained when these contrasts have been har- 
monized. 

The demand for uniform classification has come 
from the commercial interests. The carriers have re- 
sponded, not sparing thought or expense. The carriers 
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Date, 
April 27, 
April 13, 
March 30, 
Feb. 16, 
Jan, 19 
Dec, 99 
Nov, 24, 
Oct. 27, 
Sept. 29, 
Aug. 18, 
July 21, 
June 23 
May 26, 
April 28, 
March 31, 
Feb. 17, 
Jan. 20, 
Dec, 23, 


Date. 
April 27, 
April 13, 
March 30, 
Feb. 16, 
Jan, 19, 
Dec, 22, 
Nov. 24, 
Oct. 27, 
Sept. 29 
Aug. 18, 
July 21, 
June 23, 
May 26, 
April 28, 
March 31 
Feb. 17, 
Jan. 20, 
Dec. 23, 
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can bring the work to a successful issue with fair con- 
sideration for conflicting interests, 

You shippers should be prepared to prove the gen- 
uineness of your interest in the work, by a spirit of con- 
ciliation within your own ranks; you should readily 
concede non-essentials, and take a liberal view as to 
what the essentials really are. 

Pulling together we should be able to destroy the 
classification fences that have hitherto obstructed the 
free flow of traffic and hasten the time when there will 
be no more occasion for diverse classifications than 
there is for different languages to transact business east 
and west, north and south. 





Car Surplus Piles Up 





Further increases in the surplus, with a falling off 
in the shortage, are shown in the latest fortnightly 
statement on the car situation issued by the committee 
on relations between railroads of the American Railway 
association. 

Commenting upon the figures shown in this report, 
Bulletin No. 69-A, the chairman of the committee, Arthur 
Hele, says: 

“The total surplus is 102,085, an increase of 17,198, 
about one-half of which is box cars, the remainder being 
divided between coal and miscellaneous. The increase 
in miscellaneous is due to an accumulation of coke cars 
in group 3 (middle). 

“The total shortage is 5,766, a decrease of 1,764, 
which is accounted for by the box car figures. 

“The increase in surplus coal cars is most noticeable 
though the west and southwest, while the largest in- 
creases in box are in groups 3 (middle), and 5 (south- 
ern).” 

A summery of the total shortages and surpluses 
from December 23, 1908, to April 27, 1910, follows: 

SURPLUSES. 
Coal, 
No. of —— Other 
Date, 


> Roads. Box. Flat. Hopper. Kinds. Total 
April 27, 1910..... 153 =29,366 4,753 44,391 23.575 102,086 


April 13, 1910....: 146 20,527 3,868 40,858 19,634 8 
March 30, 1910.... 150 15,834 6,116 7.400 16,322 as ere 
Feb. 16, 1910..... 148 14,990 6,447 8,660 15,416 45,513 
Jan. 19, 1910..... 151 22,842 8,417 7,819 12,758 51,836 
Dec, Sh ae cces BEE 24,284 7,595 7,213 19,262 58.354 
Nov. 24, 1909..... 163 17,538 4,091 5,628 12,271 39,528 
Oct. Bie, BPs ice 174 13,029 3,090 5,287 9,490 30.896 
sept. 29, 1909..... 174 22,330 3,821 11,239 15,998 53,388 
Aug. 18, 1909..... 169 82,505 5,953 42,158 28,808 159,424 
July 21, 1909..... 165 116,221 9,971 78,675 38,487 243,354 
June 23, 1909..... 166 121,441 12,099 89,292 40,112 262,944 
May SE ene ece 158 118,077 14,940 97,006 43,687 273,710 
April 28, 1909..... 161 107,665 16,487 110,538 47,638 282,328 
March 31, 1909.... 158 101,344 20,428 128,546 46,282 296,600 
Feb. 17, 1909..... 159 98,512 23,924 135,208 43,797 301,441 
Jan. 20, 1909..... 162 127,204 26,723 116,680 41,057 311,664 
Dec. 28, 1908..... 158 87,350 16,247 79,595 38,885 222,077 
SHORTAGES. 
Coal, 
Gondola 
No. of and Other 

Date. Roads. Box. Flat. Hopper. Kinds. Total. 
April 27, 1910..... 153 1,778 1,587 1,544 857 5,766 
April 13, 1910..... 146 3,721 1,296 1,433 1,080 7,530 
March 30, 1910.... 150 8,810 1,604 6,649 2,723 19,786 
Feb. 16, 1910..... 148 15,448 1,243 10,871 3,642 31,204 
Jan, 19, 1910..... 151 10,078 590 11,128 3,196 24,992 
Dec, za, 1900..... 177 10,947 1,021 8,562 3,524 24,054 
Nov. 24, 1909..... 163 12,230 891 9,542 4,833 27,496 
Oct. ae 174 23,138 1,412 8,743 3,343 36,636 
Sept. 29, 1909..... 174 8,184 655 4,392 1,351 14,582 
Aug. 18, 1909..... 169 556 277 1,076 100 2,009 
July 21, 1909..... 165 106 169 31 33 339 
June 23, 1909..... 166 211 190 193 233 827 
May 26, 1909..... 158 83 99 1,011 47 1,240 
April 28, 1909..... 161 144 106 74 173 497 
March 381, 1909.... 158 158 98 116 27 399 
Feb. 17, 1909..... 159 266 97 11 96 470 
Jan. 20, 1909..... 162 163 21 139 35 358 
Dec, 23, 1908..... 158 471 42 289 217 1,019 
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THE ORIGIN OF RAILWAYS 


Camel the Earliest Freight Carrier—Watts, Trevi- 
thick and Baldwin the Fathers of Modern 
Steam Rail Transportation 





By Albert E. Beck.* 


In the beginning man became aware of the fact 
thet each possessed varying gifts of inclinations, so in 
the natural course of events when they began to make 
use of the materials so abundantly supplied by Nature, 
one became a hunter or a tender of flocks, another a 
tiller of the soil, while still another was content to 
shape unshapen objects into useful articles, and thus 
became a manufacturer. As he became more civilized 
ani was enabled to produce a greater variety of arti- 
cles, it is natural to assume that his production ex- 
ceeded the demand, as his field was, of course, ex- 
tremely limited, so his next thought was that of dis- 
tribution. At any rate, “next to the ability to produce 
is the necessity of distribution,’ and modes of trans- 
portation were sought. 

The camel, as a beast of burden, as far as we are 
aware, was the method first adopted for the transpor- 

tation of commodities from place to 
Camel the place, but as trading promoted civili- 
First Carrier. zation and as “transportation furnished 

the means of that exchange of prod- 
ucts which rendered a division of labor possible, each 
improvement in transportation facilities helped to re- 
duce the cost of carrying freight, while this in turn 
stimulated increased traffic and brought to the consumer 
products that otherwise would not have been available 
to him,” the people of every country turned their at- 
tention to road-building. The Romans excelled in road- 
making and the Appian Way constructed over 1,800 
years ago, in use to-day, is proof that the work was 
well performed. 

In more modern times the roadways were the only 
highways of trade and travel, and freight hauled in 
wagons from Manchester to Liverpool, a distance of 
thirty-five miles, in 1757, cost from 
$10.00 to $12.00 a ton. In America 
about this time it cost nearly $100 to 
move a ton of freight from Buffalo to 
Albany and $5.00 to carry a barrel of salt from Pitts- 
burg to Philadelphia. 

Passenger transportation was as crude as that of 
freight and the charges equally as great. The stage 
coach was the method of conveyance, and the fare from 
New York to Albany was $12.00, from New York to 
Boston, $15.00. When light coaches, called “flying ma- 
chines,” were placed in service from New York to Phil- 
adelphia and were able to make the trip in two days, 
it was spoken of as marvelous. In a writing by Judge 
Tait of Ohio, he says, “I paid the sum of $32 and some 
cents to be carried from Wheeling to Cincinnati, in 
1855, a sum which was by no means insignificant to 
a somewhat impecunious young lawyer who had just 
been admitted to practice.” 

But while America continued to build stage roads, 
England was experimenting with the steam locomotive, 
as yet but little more than a boiler on a flat car, its 


The Stage- 
Coach Days. 





*The first of a series of articles on transportation and com- 
merce law by members of the staff. 
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commercial possibility unreckoned. It is a curious fact 
that the first locomotive was in reality an automobile, 
but such is the case, and on December 24, 1801, Cap- 

tain Richard Trevithick made a public 


Trevithick’s demonstration of the feasibility of steam 


Wager. propulsion upon the English highways. 
The first locomotive on rails was the 
result of a wager. Trevithick’s success led to much 


criticism, and, accepting a challenge to construct a loco- 
motive to travel upon a tramway at Pen-y-Darran, South 
Wales, nine miles long and carry ten tons, he not only 
won the bet but carried seventy men in addition. This 
was in 1803, eleven years before George Stevenson, gen- 
erally regarded as the father of the locomotive, con- 
structed his first engine. 

There is much uncertainty as to when railways, or 


tracks, first came into use, but stone tramways, two 
parallel lines of cut stone, are attrib- 
The First uted to the Romans. In 1738 Jessop 


introduced at Loughborough the cast- 
iron edge rails and cast flanges upon 
the tires of the wheels so as to keep them upon the 
track, and in 1800, at Little Eton, Derbyshire, Outram 
used stone sleepers for his railroad, and from his name 
is derived the term “tramways.” The cars operated 
upon these rails or tramways were, of course, drawn by 
horses. 

Up to 1825, the use of locomotives was confined to 
hauling coal from the mines, but in that year the Stock- 
ton & Darlington railway was opened for “passenger 
and goods traffic,’ the first train being hauled by a 
locomotive built by George Stevenson, who acted as 
engineer on the trial trip. 

“Water competition” probably owes its origin to a 


Iron Rails, 


canal constructed by the Duke of Bridgewater from 
Liverpool to Manchester, to compete 
“Water with which the Liverpool & Manches- 


ter railroad was constructed. To de- 
termine the type of locomotives to be 
used upon this railroad a contest known as “The Rain- 
hill Contest,’ took place October 6, 1829, in which the 
“Rocket,” built by Robert Stevenson, son of George Ste- 
venson, carried off the highest honors and won a prize 
of $2,500. 

As we view the possibilities of the airship or flying 
machine of to-day, so mush our relatives across the seas 
have viewed the locomotive. As descriptive of these 
views the London Quarterly Review of that period, in 
an editorial, says, “As to those persons who speculate 
on making railways general throughout all the kingdom, 
ani superseding all the canals, all the wagons, mails, 
stnge coaches, post-chaises, and, in short, every other 
mcde of conveyance by land or by water, we deem them 
and their visionary schemes unworthy of notice. The 
gross exaggeratigns of the locomotive steam engine (or, 
to speak in plain English, the steam carriage) may de- 
lude for a time, but must end in the mortification of 
those concerned. We should as soon expect the people 
to suffer themselves to be fired off upon one of Con- 
greve’s ricochet rockets as trust themselves at the mercy 
of such a machine, going at such a rate.” 

As pertinent to the subject, William Huskisson, a 
minister of the Cabinet, upon the opening of the Liver- 
pool & Manchester railroad, September 15, 1830, was 
struck by the “Rocket” and mortally injured—the first 
victim of steam locomotion, 


Competition.” 
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The honor of the construction of the first American 
railroad is given to Thomas Lieper, who, in 1809, built 
a short line of railway from his quar- 
ries near Philadelphia to a landing on 
‘Crum Creek, but the first iron railroad 
in America was constructed to trans- 
port the granite required for the Bunker Hill monu- 
ment, from Quincy, Mass., to the docks. It was begun 
in 1826 and completed in 1827, using granite blocks for 
ties, on top of which were placed wooden rails faced 
wi-h straps of rolled iron. The granite ties, or more 
appropriately rail rests, remain to-day as originally 
placed, though a modern roadbed not far distant affords 
a striking contrast. 

A contract to furnish New York with coal gave to 
America its first steam locomotive. John and Maurice 
Wurts, two Philadelphia Quakers, contracted in 1819 to 
supply New York with Lackawanna coal, and out of this 
grew the Delaware & Hudson canal, 105 miles long. To 
reach the canal, the coal was hauled in wagons drawn 
by horses from the mines to Honesdale, Pa. This prov- 
ing too expensive, a railway sixteen miles long was 
coastructed and cars drawn by horses substituted for 
the wagons. As trade increased, better transportation 
facilities were required, and as the Rainhill contest in 
England had demonstrated the practicability of locomo- 
tives, the Delaware & Hudson Canal company in 1829 
purchased one in England which had been named the 
“Stourbridge Lion.” On August 9, 1829, the throitle of 
the first locomotive operated in America was opened by 
Mr. Horatio Allen, an engineer of the compan,, and 
“amid deafening cheers he dashed away from the village 
at the rate of ten miles an hour.” 

It is said that the weight of this locomotive was too 
great for a trestle over the Lackawaxen river, so it was 
taken apart and its boiler carried to Carbondale, Pa., 
and installed in a foundry, where it was still in use in 
1890. A rather inglorious end for such an epoch-making 
“machine.” 

The first American-made locomotive was built at 
the West Point foundry in New York city and placed in 
operation upon the Charleston & Hamburg railroad, in 
South Carolina, November 2, 1830. The name of this 
locomotive was “The Best Friend of Charleston.” 

Of the locomotives, either brought from England or 
built in this country, none was capable of attaining a 
speed of more than ten or twelve miles an hour until 

in November, 1832, Matthias W. Baldwin 
Baldwin of Philadelphia successfuliy operated 
Develops Speed. an engine, to be exact, “Old Iron- 

sides,” upon the Philadelphia, German- 
town & Norristown railroad, at a speed of thirty miles 
an hour.” So great was the wonder and curiosity which 
attached to such a prodigy that people flocked to see 
the marvel and eagerly bought the privilege of riding 
after the “strange monster.” 

With the development of speed, railway construc- 
tion was rapid, and as each new iron highway was 
opened, increased trade with communities long denied 


American 
Railroading. 


gave that prestige to our commercial centers held by 
In this connection an amusing anecdot< 
incident to the charter of the lines between Philadelphia 
and Harrisburg, in 1835, is related. 

“At a town meeting, held to discuss their practica 
bility, the Honorable Simon Cameron, while making a 
speech in advocacy of the measure, was so far carried 
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away by his enthusiasm as to make the rash prediction 
that there were persons within the sound of his voice 
who would live to see a passenger take his breakfast in 
Harrisburg and his supper in Philadelphia on the same 
day. 

“A friend of his on the platform said to him after 
he had finished: ‘That’s all very well, Simon, to tell 
the boys, but you and I are no such infernal fools as to 
believe it.’ 

“It is said they both lived to travel the distance in 
a little more than two hours.’’* 

The foregoing proves that the ability to produce in 
primitive man is the origin of our railways. 

From our heritance we not only learned to produce, 
but in greater quantities, and found markets for distri- 
bution, but it remained for the Anglo-Saxon race to pro- 
vide us with mechanical means to expeditiously reach 

markets across the continent. The 
Fathers of covers of kettles all over the world for 
Transportation. hundreds of years had been raised by 

steam generated by the boiling con- 
tents, but there were no Watts to harness it to respond 
instantly to the demands of men. To Watts is due the 
credit for the efficiency of steam, to Trevithick for its 
adaptation to vehicle propulsion, and to Baldwin for pet- 
fection of the locomotive. These three men are the 
originators of the railways, as answering the demands 
of their fellowmen for cheaper, better and _ speedier 
transportation, they provided the means. 


*Marvels of Modern Mechanism.—Crabtree. 


Alton Indicted at Kansas City 





Kansas City, Mo., May 6.—Eight indictments have 
been returned against the Chicago & Alton railroad by a 
federal grand jury here on charges of having sold sec- 
ond-class tickets from this city to Chicago with first- 
class ticket privileges. Two indictments were returned 
on each of the four offenses alleged. The indictments 
are based on sections of the interstate commerce laws. 

On April 2, 1908, it is alleged that the road sold 
thirty-three round-trip tickets from Kansas City to Chi- 
cago for $12.50 each, the second-class rate, and it is 
alleged that the passengers were allowed the privilege 
of the sleeping car and the parlor car. Over the Chi- 
cago & Alton the rate for the one-way trip is $9.20. 
Ten persons were sold second-class tickets and allowed 
first-class ticket privileges on November 7, 1908, it is 
alleged. 

It is further alleged that at later dates sixteen more 
persons were sold second-class tickets and were given 
more than they were entitled to under the laws. 


APPROVES BILL OF LADING MEASURE. 


Washington, D. C., May 6—What is known as the 
“bankers’ bill of lading measure,” making order lading 
bills negotiable and requiring the prominent stamping 
of “not negotiable” on straight lading bills, was ordered 
favorably reported to the house by the interstate and 
foreign commerce committees Tuesday. The bill was 
amended in committee so as to strike out the applica- 
tion to foreign bills of lading and the criminal penalty 
features, which belong to the state. Representative 
Stevens of Minnesota is the author of the Dill. 
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NEED FURTHER LEGISLATION 


Augmentation of Commission’s Supervisory ;Power 
Favored—Conditions Have Greatly Im- 
proved Under Existing Laws 








BY JUDSON C. CLEMENTS, 
Commissioner, Interstate Commerce Commission.* 


Although authority to regulate commerce among the 
states has existed in the federal constitution from the 
beginning, the power lay practically dormant until the 
passage of the act to regulate commerce in 1887. For 
many decades after the beginning of railway construc- 
tion the necessity for regulation was not keenly feit. 
There were not long, through continuous lines as now. 
Close parallels, crossings and junction points of transfer 
were not so numerous. But with the establishment and 
rapid growth of inland cities of distribution and sharp- 
ness of competition between trade centers, incident te 
the annihilation of distance by the increased speed of 
trains, as well as by the greatly increased capacity of 
engines and cars, and especially the establishment of 
great modern railway systems and other lines, commerce, 
including transportation, has been revolutionized, while 
the transportation facilities as well as the volume of 
business have increased manyfold. These results were 
greatly accelerated by the act of Congress of 1866, au- 
thorizing through lines and systems to be formed by 
connecting carriers, irrespective of state lines and state 
charters. It follows that discrimination, which, under for- 
mer conditions, was of little significance, under present 
conditions would mean ruin to its victims. 

In passing the original act of regulation, Congress 
was naturally conservative and cautious in dealing with 
so great a question. The most claimed for that act was 
that it was an experimental beginning. 

In approaching a brief discussion of the need for 
further legislation, I am not unaware of the criticism of 
the Commission from some sources, that early in its 
existence it began to recommend further legislation and 
power and has steadfastiy kept it up. Te this indict- 
ment I think it must plead guilty. Whatever may stand 
to the credit of the Commission, one of its best assets 
is that in season and out of season, through evil report 
as well as good, it has not been unmindful of its specific 
duty in this respect. It did not take long to find many 
weak points in this experimental statute, and, although 
it has been greatly improved and strengthened by 
amendments, it is yet inadequate to the accomplishment 
of its just and righteous purpose of securing reasonable 
service at just and reasonable rates and without undue 
discrimination in any respect whatsoever. The Commis- 
sion would have been as recreant as a sleeping sentine; 
if it had not continued and repeatedly followed up its 
recommendations for such further legislation as its ex- 
perience showed to be necessary to the purpose of the 
law. It would have been morally guilty of criminal neg- 
lect and unworthy of its trust had it failed at any time 
to do so. 

It has been said that the requirement that rates be 
reasonable and just is but a declaration of a principle 
as old as the common law. This miy be admitted with- 


*From an address entitled “Fvderal Supervision of Rail- 
roads,’ delivered before the Economic Club of Boston, March 
30, 1910. 
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out dispensing in the least with the necessity for regula- 
tion which will secure the application of that principle 
in the daily transactions between carrers and their pa- 
trons. Indeed, the concession that it is a common-law 
principle only supports the truthful declaration that 
there is nothing radical nor revolutionary in the present 
general scheme of regulation, which has for its only ulti- 
mate purpose a practical guaranty of the principles of 
justice recognized for ages at common law. This man- 
ner of regulation became necessary, because, in the very 
nature of the case, on account of the peculiarities of 
transportation conditions and services, judicial action, 
under the customary forms of judicial procedure, was 
wholly inadequate. The development of this scheme 
of regulation to suit modern conditions is similar to 
the evolution of equity courts and equity jurisdiction 
in the general administration of justice. It is said that 
“conditions may change, but principles never.” It is 
fundamental that for every wrong there must be a 
remedy, and since it has been held that fixing a rate, 
regulation or practice for the future is a legislative act 
and therefore not within the jurisdiction or authority of 
a court, and since the only possible protection to the 
patrons of carriers is in fixing just and reasonable rates, 
regulations and practices for future observance, and inas- 
much as it is utterly impracticable for Congress itself 
to deal in detail with all these matters direct, as neces- 
sity for action may require, the present scheme of regu- 
lation became an absolute necessity. The courts could 
deal only with transactions of the past by awarding dam- 
ages measured by the exaction of rates in excess of the 
limit of reasonableness, and therefore could afford no 
adequate remedy. 

Unjust discriminations and the exaction of unreason- 
able rates directly and indirectly work injury to the vic- 
tims thereof in manner and degree beyond ascertainment 
and measurement. It must follow that wise legislation 
will look to the prevention of such wrongs rather than 
to such partial reparation as may be possibly after the 
wrongs have been accomplished. There should be au 
thority, therefore, to hold in aheyance proposed increases 
in rates and changes in regulations and practices from 
time to time, as may be necessary to the investigation 
and determination of the reasonableness and justice of 
the same. This would prevent much complication, and, 
in some instances at least, irreparable injuries. For it 
often happens, in the attempt at reparation for wrongs 
accomplished, that the party most injuriously affected 
has no standing in law to claim reparation, for the rea- 
son that he was not the shipper and had no dealing 
with the carrier—he may have been the producer, the 
consumer, or the dealer, and yet the price at which he 
sold or bought may have been so affected that ulti 
mately he had to bear the burden of the increased rate, 
although it was paid directly in the first instance by 
the shipper. It is also to the interest of the carrier to 
know what it may lawfully retain before collecting the 
charges, and it can be no hardship to require that a 
proposed advance in a rate, especially when the previous 
rate has been maintained for a considerable period by 
the voluntary action of the carrier, shall be held in abey- 
ance until its reasonableness and justness may be inves- 
tigated and passed upon. Moreover, every unjust rate 
more or less affects the community as well as the indi- 
vidual. It also happens in many cases that the rates 
which a particular carrier may establish affect the rates 
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of other carriers. It is important and just, therefore, 
from every standpoint, that proposed changes in rates 
be investigated and passed upon before becoming effect- 
ive, subject, of course, to such review as_the law pro- 
vides. 

In view of the many factors necessary to be consid. 
ered and of the greater potency of a particular fact or 
condition in one situation than in another, on account of 
the influence of still other factors, and the presence of 
the same in one case and the absence thereof in an- 
other, it is utterly impracticable in dealing with the rea 
sonableness of rates to lay down a precise formula for 
uniform application. It is universally true, however, tha' 
the value of the property of the carrier, dedicated and 
essential to its service to the public, will always be of 
prime importance in the mind of every conscientious 
tribunal. There ought to be, therefore, a thorough and 
comprehensive inventory valuation of the physical prop- 
erties of the carriers. Such valuation, if authentic, would 
be of great assistance in matters of just taxation, dis- 
position of rate questions, and wise and just legislation. 

The next important matter to which I shall allude is 
that of federal control of capitalization. Judging the fu- 
ture by the past, we know that it is practicable for a 
road, with established character and credit, in flush times 
of prosperity, to be burdened with as much increased 
bonded liability as the market will take, without regard 
to the purposes for which the additional money is te 
be raised—whether for extra dividends or the purchasing 
of other roads, competing or otherwise. Every such road 
is a standing temptation to exploiters, whether under 
the old or a new management, to use the credit of the 
property for the purpose of immediate distribution in 
the form of dividends or otherwise, regardless of the 
impairment of the road’s future credit or the interests 
of the innocent holders of its securities or the rights of 
those who must pay the freight. 

I know it is constantly asserted in certain quarters 
that the public has no interest in capitalization, whether 
of bonds or stocks—that it has no relation to rates. But 
I know equally weil that when the question of unreason 
able rates is in controversy in court, the most effective 
defense is that after operating expenses are paid, the 
balance of the gross earnings are wholly or largely taken 
up by interest on bonds, and that little if anything is 
left to the stockholders. I concede that the limitation 
on the issuance of mere stock is not so important as 
the control of the issuance of bonds or obligations, for 
the reason that, from the gross earnings, obtained pri- 
marily by the assessment of transportation charges, suffi- 
cient money must be deducted to provide for the inevi- 
table current interest during the life of such bonds or 
obligations, as well as the ultimate liquidation of the 
principal. Both should be regulated, not alone in the in- 
terest of the freight payer, who is unjustly taxed and 
robbed as he is required to contribute to making good 
these unnecessary obligations, which also so diminisl 
the gross earnings that a reasonable distribution to stock 
holders is defeated, but for the protection of bona fide 
investors. We have elaborate legislation for control of 
the organization and operation of national banks and 
with respect to food and drugs, and yet it is contended 
that common carriers, affecting as they do every inter- 
est, should be a law unto themselves. 

I would not say that, for the purpose of construct- 
ing a new road, the payment of full par value should be 
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required. The ends of justice do not demand such a 
rule as would tend to confine to well-established roads 
of credit exclusive opportunity of constructing new lines. 
The construction of a new road is quite a different prop- 
osition from loading down an established one of high 
credit with obligations, not for the purpose of raising 
funds necessary to legitimate transportation purposes, 
but to secure cash dividends for immediate distribution 
among the promoters of the reorganization. The flagranc 
instances of this sort, which have come to light in the 
past, should be sufficient to secure prompt legislation 
to put such transactions in the category to which, from 
a moral standpoint, they belong, and to prevent their 
repetition, 

The control of railway capitalization by the federal 
government has been objected to as _ unconstitutional, 
because most of the carriers operate under state char- 
ters. The constitutional authority for federal control of 
commerce among the states, however, is absolute, uncon- 
ditional and unqualified. It is not made to depend upon 
the source of authority under which the agency engages 
in such commerce. The provision applies to such com- 
merce itself and therefore necessarily to all of the agen- 
cies incident to it, otherwise the provision would be 
meaningless and the government impotent in the matter. 
One state by loose practices in the granting of charters 
and charter privileges could paralyze the efforts. of all 
the other states, even if we could hope for practical uni- 
formity of views among them as to this regulation. It 
is an important right, as well as essential to the well- 
being of every state, that the federal government shail 
adequately do those things for which it was established. 
It was early seen by the colonies from experience that 
the regulation of commerce among the states, like thai 
of the imposition of import duties, etc., could only be 
justly and adequately effected by a single authority—one 
government, and not by thirteen or forty-six sovereigns. 

Another important matter is that the iaw should be 
made so plain as to put beyond question the authority 
of the Commission to make suitable orders upon inves- 
tigations instituted by it to the same effect as if formal 
complaint had been made. Mr. Tuttle, president of the 
Boston & Maine, was reported last summer as objecting, 
in an interview, to investigations by the Commission 
other than upon formal complaint, contending that the 
Commission enters upon such general inquiries with 
prejudice. It may safely be said that in all the investi- 
gations instituted by the Commission, complaint in some 
form and often from many sources prompted the inquiry. 
It would be singular if the existence of prejudice in the 
mind of the Commission were dependent upon whether 
the complaint is a formal or an informal one. The 
facts, however, are conclusive against the inference of 
prejudice. During its existence the Commission has in- 
stituted some 72 or 73 investigations of this kind, in 53 
of which it has never undertaken to make any order or 
requirement, and in a number of the others it has only 
made recommendations. It instituted the inquiry into 
the Northern Securities company, and upon the facts dis- 
closed was based the successful proceeding by the gov- 
ernment to dissolve that company. It also began the in- 
quiry that moved the government to proceed against the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford roads respecting coal shipments from Virginia 
to New England, furnshed and carried by the former 
road to the seaboard for the latter, under a contract 
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guaranteed by Mr. Pierpont Morgan, the enforcement of 
which served to defeat the published rates. In this case 
the Supreme court, condemning the arrangement, laid 
down some most wholesome and effective rules govern- 
ing questions of discrimination. This has become a 
leading case. The Commission also in the same manner 
investigated the use of refrigerator cars and allowances 
that had resulted in favoritism which was condemned by 
the courts in a proceeding based on that investigation. 
The facts disclosed in these and similar investigations 
also resulted in securing effective amendments in the 
law of 1906, covering refrigeration, elevation and similar 
services in connection with transportation, and in the 
enlargement of the twentieth section for greater scrutiny 
and more effective control of the carrier’s accounts and 
records with a view to greater publicity and to the dis- 
covery of the devices by which the law had in former 
times been cheated and gross discriminations practiced. 
Any one of these investigations would justify the con- 
tinuance and enlargement of the powers of general inves- 
tigation, as well for the protection of roads whose man- 
agements desire to conform to just and lawful principles 
and practices, as for the protection of the public, for it 
must be kept in mind that every law of restraint and 
regulation must be made with reference to the worst of 
the people and not the best. If laws could be made with 
reference only to the best or the great majority of peo- 
ple, many of the criminal laws of the country might be 
dispensed with. We would, in that case, need none 
against murder nor theft. The Commission has not hesi- 
tated to press prosecutions for violations of the law on 
the part of shippers as well as carriers upon the basis 
of information secured in these general inquiries. The 
record disproves prejudicial action against the carriers, 
and I am wholly unable to discern the process of reason- 
ing which concludes that the Commission would be preju- 
diced by information presented to it by informal com- 
plaint and would be free from prejudice when its action 
was invoked by formal complaint, 

While it is not my purpose to discuss the question 
of the reasonableness of existing rates, I call attention 
in passing to a very misleading comparison of rates in 
the United States with those of England that often has 
been availed of. It is said that rates in England are 
three times as high as in this country. This assertion 
has been based upon the partial use of a statement made 
by Mr. William M. Acworth, barrister-at-law, of London, 
before the Senate committee in 1905. After indicating 
that the rates were about three times as high per ton 
per mile in England as here, Mr. Acworth was questioned 
by Senator Cullom as follows: 


I am a little at a loss to account for how it happens that you 
are charging so much more for your transportation than we 
are here. Can you account for it? 


He replied— 


Yes, that is, exactly how much of it is accounted for I 
do not know, but in the main it is clearly accounted for by two 
reason. Leaving out the question of how much influence 
legislation has had, the main commercial reasons are that your 
average haul is over 140 miles, and ours is probably about five 
and twenty. Therefore you have got to charge the terminal 
cost both for service and for work, which is a very large poriion 
of the total cost, onto twenty-five miles of haul instead of onto 
140. That is one cause, and the second cause is that whereas 
your normal consignment is probably a carload or some number 
of carloads, our normal consignment is probably three or four 
hundredweight, and it is vastly more expensive to deal with 
small quantities. A great deal of our business is what is done 
with you by the express companies, and we think we are 
cheaper than your express companies. 


Upon this statement it is absurd to contend that for 
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a@ service in England the rate is three times as high as 
for a similar service here. 

It is often urged that, it being to the interest of the 
carrier to protect its patrons, no regulation is necessary. 
Can we suppose for a moment that the just rights of the 
individual shipper would always be safely protected un- 
der a management dominated by such views as above 
quoted? Experience is to the contrary. 

While the investment in railways is a private one, 
entitled to full protection under the constitution, it is 
nevertheless affected with a public interest, because it is 
in a public highway, conducted only under public author- 
ity and dedicated to public use. Moreover, every railway 
is in fact as in law a monopoly, as is a turnpike, and 
for that reason also justly subject to reasonable public 
control. Keeping in mind, therefore, the righteousness 
of the constitutional protection to the investor in these 
properties against confiscation by the imposition of un- 
reasonably low rates or otherwise, there rests upon the 
management of every road a dual obligation, first, that it 
will serve the public for rates that are within reason 
and without undue discrimination; and, second, that sub- 
ject to this public duty it will cause the property to earn 
a fair return upon its value, properly considered. 

The effective elimination of railway discrimination, 
whether in rates, facilities, or services, is also essential 
to the prevention of monopolies, pernicious and baneful 
in their effects. As far back as we have any history of 
commerce there have been those who, from motives of 
greed and avarice, have been aggressive and persistent 
in the use of their wits to engross and monopolize the 
lines of business in which they engaged. Notwithstand- 
ing the natural repugnance of such monopolies to the 
sense of justice, and notwithstanding the common-law 
rules against them, and the statutory efforts from time 
to time to prevent and defeat them, we still have con- 
tinuous, persistent and successful monopolies, even in 
this enlightened age and country. One of the most ef- 
fective agencies in the establishment of monopolies in 
this country has been railway discriminaton in the form 
of rebates and other like practices. 

To the prohibition now in the law against these rep- 
rehensible practices, there should be added like prohibi- 
tion against and suitable penalties for the improper issu- 
ance of additional securities, and the improper diversion 
of the proceeds of securities to the profit of those who 
conduct reorganizations for such purposes. All these 
practices should be put in the same category with false 
weights, false measures, false description of property, and 
other like forms of cheating, which are an abomination. 

Although convinced of the need for further legisla- 
tion, I am persuaded that conditions and practices have 
been greatly improved by existing laws. I am sure that 
among the people generally there is a higher moral stand- 
ard respecting commercial transactions. There is a bet- 
ter appreciation of the standards set by the regulating 
statutes and of the obligations and duties of the carriers 
and rights of the public, among the younger men, coming 
into the management of these properties, imbued with 
advanced ideas consistent with the principles of the law 
and fostered by public sentiment and the teachings of 
many of our institutions of learning. There is also in 
later years greater appreciation by the public regarding 
these matters, and. of the necessity for higher ideals and 
higher standards of commercial morality than prevailed 
under the old regime, when the carriers were a law unto 
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themselves and every shipper was under constraint to 
secure the best he could for himself. It is not strange 
that such a system became intolerable. It is only to be 
wondered at that it was borne so long. 


Rock Island Coast Route 


The correspondent of the Topeka Evening Journal 
at Albuquerque concerning talk about the “bottle up” 
of Rock Island has this to say relating to the com- 
pany’s future: 

“El Paso figures that the system will build west 
from that city, but it is much more likely that any such 
developments in the situation will put Albuquerque in 
the running for the new transcontinental road. The 
logical route of an extension of the Rock Island would 
be across New Mexico, and that the Rock Island men 
have been figuring on such a route for years past is 
well known. 

“There are two ways in which the Rock Island can 
reach the Pacific coast. One is through Mexico, and 
the other is by the port of San Diego, Cal. Railroads 
are being built in both directions with which the Rock 
Island can form traffic arrangements and it is reported 
to be looking in each direction. The F. S. Pearson in- 
terests, owners of the Mexico Northwestern, now com- 
pleted 175 miles south of El Paso and extending south 
in the direction of the Mexican Pacific coast, declare 
their intention of completing the line to tidewater, and 
claim to have money to do it. It has been reported 
from various sources that a coalition between the Rock 
Island and the Pearson interests would be made and 
that the Rock Island would reach the coast in this man- 
ne->, bringing freight for the United States and carrying 
freight for the Orient, through Mexico, in bond. 

“But there is another matter that enters into the 
situation. The El Paso & Southwestern road (a Phelps- 
Dodge enterprise), over which the Rock Island comes 
initio El Paso from its southern terminus at Tucumcari, 
N. M., a distance of something over 300 miles, is plan- 
ning to build west, and the Spreckles railroad out of 
San Diego is building eastward in the direction of El 
Paso. It has been reported for some time that the 
Spreckles road would build as far as Yuma and there 
be met by the El Paso & Southwestern, thus forming a 
through line to the Pacific. The Southwestern now has 
a line running west of El Paso as far as Benson, Ariz., 
paralleling the Southern Pacific, and has announced its 
intention of building to Tucson and Pheenix. Survey- 
ors have been in the field for some time running these 
lines and already the company is soliciting business. 
Completed to Phenix, it is a foregone conclusion that 
the Southwestern would build to Yuma, if the Spreckles 
rond builds that far, and the Spreckles road is now in 
course of construction out of San Diego. 

“If the Southwestern does build such a line, it is 
more than possible that the Rock Island will operate 
its trains to the Pacific over the track, almost paral- 
leling. the Southern Pacific, and use the port of San 
Diego for an outlet and inlet for its tonnage.” 

These comments are brought about by the suppo- 
sition that the present facilities now being used by this 
company for coast traffic will not be much longer con 
tinued and that it must perforce have a line of its own. 
The expansion of the Rock Island interests for some 
years past as they relate to southwestern and western 
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srowth have been of an aggressive nature and sympa- 
thetically the sentiment of shippers will not wish any 
situation to develop that will interrupt a, normal stage 
in inereasing operations. The complements of officers 
now in charge of Rock Island affairs have a wide ac- 
quaintanee with the territory beyond its own rails and 
the possibilities of the future. Speaking particularly of 
Mr. H. U. Mudge, the president, and Mr. J. E. Cor- 
man, the vice-president, responsible heads, the former 
of operation and construction, and the latter of traffic, 
two better informed men are difficult to find, and they 
are both wise readers of the trend of present condi- 
tions. Beyond this they can foretell with as practical 
results as any we know, what is necessary to protect 
the company’s interests as the years go by. It is un- 
likely with their knowledge and experience that so im- 
portant a ‘system has been proceeding without a proper 
and ample regard for all future requirements in the 
way of either the most friendly alliances with lines now 
built or an outlet through independent construction, when 
necessity confronts it. The information in the Topeka 
Journal seems to carry quite certainly this conclusion. 
W. B. B. 


Woods Utilities. Bill Defeated 


Due largely to the active opposition of the Ohio 
business committee of the Railway Business association 
and its efforts to arouse public sentiment and interest 
in the proposed measure, the Woods utilities bill, which 
passed the house some time ago, but was fought in the 
senate committee on commercial corporations—protest 
being there registered both against undue haste in enact- 
ing the measure into law and against features of the 
bill itself—was finally defeated on the floor of the sen- 
ate April 28 by a vote of 22 to 10. 


It is said that as a result of the public feeling 
awakened by the demonstration arranged ‘by the state 
division of the Railway Business association April 12 
and its further efforts to having light shed on the sub- 
ject, that hundreds of letters and telegrams addressed 
to the different senators poured in from every part of 
the state. Adverse resolutions on the matter were also 
adopted by the chambers of commerce cf Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus and Dayton and the board of trade and real es- 
tate exchange of Canton. 





As summarized in the formal protest submitted to 
the senate committee last week, the association took 
exception to certain features of the bill in the following 
language: 

“Since the hearing before your committee we have 
read carefully the Woods bill, and we beg to call to 
your attention the possibilities of harm which we fear 
are contained in certain sections of the biil in the form 
that it passed the house. There may be many other 
sections which would be prejudicial to business interests. 

“Sections 508, 536, 541, 583-6. Why does Mr. Woods 
propose in this bill to make it more difficult instead of 
easier to secure corrections of outgrown rates or of 
rates which temporarily do not conform to the necessi- 
ties of industries and communities? Sections 508, 536 


and 541 prohibit, and sections 583-6 might be inter- 
preted as prohibiting, a reduction of a rate or the in- 
crease of a rate without express authority of the com- 
mission. 


Has your committee ascertained how many 
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reductions and increases on traffic within the state are 
made every day? Have you endeavored to estimate 
what fraction of these the commission could thoroughly 
investigate and fairly adjudicate in a given time on the 
average, provided all of them had nothing else to do? 
Can you conceive that by any possibility any commis- 
sion, even when comprising several more members than 
the present Ohio board, could avoid an overwhelmine 
accumulation of arrearages, practically resulting in im- 
movability of rates? 


“We are interested as shippers in having our rates 
adjusted promptly and easily to the needs of our traffic. 
Because of our concern in railway betterments and ex- 
tensions, we are interested in. leaving with the railway 
managers the power to establish, subject to correction 
by the commission, when proved unreasonable, the 
price at which they will sell their service. Railways 
must have adequate revenues so that they may meet 
expenses, preserve and nourish the industries and com- 
munities which they serve, and maintain such financial 
strength that they may at all times command capital for 
building branch lines and increasing their carrying ca- 
pacity. 

“As business men, broadly speaking, we are con- 
cerned that the power to initiate prices be left with the 
managers of every enterprise whose solvency is not 
guaranteed by the government, because who knows 
wheher his prices may not be regulated next? We call 
your attention to section 504 of the present act, which 
provides that an unreasonable rate is unlawful and to 
section 535 of the same, which provides that when the 
commission upon complaint and after investigation finds 
that it is unreasonable, it may fix in its place a reason- 
able rate. Who asks that this method for insuring rea- 
sonable rates shall be given up for the experiment of 
rates made by a commission which has not asked for 
the power and could not effectively exercise it if it had 
it? What good would result to compensate for this 
possible harm? 

“Sections 602-6. Why does Mr. Woods in this bill 
require the railroad commission to determine for every 
carrier in the state the proportion of its earnings which 
shall be expended on each class of its property for re- 
placement made necessary by depreciation? Section 
527 of the existing act provides that when the commis- 
sion determines that any service is inadequate it shall 
have power to make such orders as it shall have deter- 
mined to be reasonable. Having empowered the com- 
mission to require adequate service, what possible bene- 
fit can be conferred upon the public by transferring from 
the responsible managers the duty of determining what 
amounts of money shall be expended in maintaining the 
standard required by the commission? 

“Sections 602-26. Why does Mr. Woods in this 
bill, by prohibiting any company from taking more 
than 25 per cent of the stock of a utility company, 
seek to discourage the construction of branch rail- 
way lines? What has he got against Ohio and her 
people? Established companies, in order to secure 
right of way in new territory, do not obtain the 
authority as a direct power by amendment of the 
parent charter, but organize a new road, whose stock 
they hold. If they cannot take more than 25 per 
cent they cannot control the management and they 
will not build branches. Is it desirable to stop the 
construction of mileage in Ohio? We are deeply 
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interested in construction. Upon it we and our em- 
ployes subsist. Is it not enough to make stock ac- 
quisitions subject to the approval of the commission? 

“The railroad commission law seems very effect- 
ive as it is now.” 

The association’s first protest was that fuller 
consideration than had been accorded the Woods 
bill ought to be given any measure befcre its adop- 
tion. That upon those who insist upon legislation, 
was its declaration, should rest the burden of proof 
that there existed evils that the proposed legisla- 
tion would correct without plunging the state into 
new evils. It was the contention of the members 
that their aim was to create an atmosphere in which the 
lawmakers might listen patiently to whatever the rail- 
road officials might have to say concerning possible harm 
from the bill as framed. This purpose it was felt had 
been accomplished, inasmuch as the senate committee 
gave the opponents of the bill full hearing and pro- 
tracted conferences and, as a result thereof, reported 
the measure, considerably amended and without any rec- 
ommendation as to the action that should be taken by 
the senate. 


Pennsylvania Company Indicted 


Pittsburg, Pa., May 6—An indictment, containing 
eight counts, has been returned by the grand jury in 
the Western District court against the Pennsylvania 
company, alleging unlawful manipulation of reconsign- 
ing charges at Allegheny, Pa. 


It appears that fifty cars of coke were shipped from 
Youngwood, Pa., consigned to the American Stee] and 
Wire company, for use at Allegheny. It is averred that 
several days after the cars had been placed for unload- 
ing, consignee requested the Pennsylvania company to 
reconsign the cars to Newburgh, O., applying thereon 
the rate in effect from Youngwood, Pa., to Newburgh. 
This, it is alleged, was done and the cars are said to 
have been forwarded to Newburgh, but the Pennsylvania 
company is charged with having failed to collect a re- 
consignment charge of $2 per car, amounting to $100, 
which is declared by the indictment to have been 
unlawful. 


Orders Loading Charge Absorbed 





Austin, Tex., May 6.—The state railroad commission 
has intervened in the loading absorption tangle. Sev- 
eral days ago it was announced that the carrier would 
discontinue the absorption of loading and unloading 
charges and traffic transferred from the ships to the 
ratl lines at gulf ports and which moved on local rates, 
not on through rates, from origin to destination. 


Now comes the state board with the announcement 
that the Texas lines should absorb the charges on rec- 
ognized carload freight, or, as an alternative, if the 
roads persist in their desire to discontinue such ab- 
sorption, to make such reduction in the carload rates 
from the ports to interior points as will offset the 
increased cost to shippers by forcing the latter to p» 
loading charges. The commission will hear the rail- 
roads on these two propositions next Tuesday. 
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TAFT RAIL BILL HITS REEFS 


Both Houses Strike Out Traffic Agreement Provision 
—Senate Kills Merger Section—Further Action 
May End in Defeat of Measure 








Washington, D. C., May 5.—‘“The vote is generally 
accepted as a decisive test, and it is believed that it 
presages the passage of the bill by a safe majority.”— 
The Chicago Inter Ocean, Saturday, April 30, comment- 
ing upon the defeat of the first Cummins amendment 
to the traffic agreement section of the Elkins Interstate 
Commerce measure. 

“The administration forces behind President Taft’s 
railroad bill went to pieces in the Senate to-day. * * * 
It is freely admitted to-night on all sides that to-day’s 
developments end all prospects of the passage of any 
kind of a railroad bill at this session.”—The Chicago 
Inter Ocean, Tuesday, May 5. 

In these two extracts from the Washington des- 
patches of one of the leading republican papers of the 
country is epitomized the fate that has overtaken the 
administration railroad program. To the outsider, legis- 
latively the cock of the walk on Saturday when ap- 
parently the first real test of strength on this part of 
the chief executive’s program came, three days later 
we find Messrs. Aldrich et al. yielding to the demands 
of the insurgents and the minority, standing by while 
progressive and democrat united to strike out the mer- 
ger section and the traffic agreement provisions of the 
Elkins and Townsend bills. 

In the face of this, reports have it that the presi- 
dent still hopes. “Many obituaries are premature,” was 
his comment when told that his railroad rate bill was 
on the reefs. Despite this quasi-cheerful expression, 
however, many a political wiseacre has already begun to 
carve out a “Here lies” for another tombstone in the 
legislative graveyard. 

Saturday was all serene, with the old majority at 
the tiller. Senator Cummins’ amendment to section 7, 
the traffic agreement clause, had been defeated by a 
vote of 35 to 29; notice had been served that the Iowan 
would offer another as a substitute for the Crawford- 
Elkins amendment which had been before the Senate 
for several days. Then followed a quick right about 
face; conferences between the Senate leaders, the vir- 
tual acknowledgment that the majority had been de- 
feated; that sections 7,:12 and, perhaps, 13, 14 and 15 
would be sacrificed to satisfy the demands of the demo- 
cratic-insurgent coalition. Tuesday part of this program 
was carried out. Cummins withdrew his second amend- 
ment to the Elkins-Crawford amendment, thus elimi- 
nating a vote on that question; the withdrawal of the 
Elkins-Crawford amendment to the same section quickly 
followed; then came the motion of Clay to strike out 
the section in its entirety—it passed; then came Nel- 
son with a motion to eliminate section 12, the much dis- 
cussed merger provision—and this, too, succeeded. 

Startling as these changes may seem, it must be 
remembered that they are not the only important ones 
that have been made since the bills emerged from the 
committee rooms. A summary of the leading amend- 


ments already incorporated will show how well, indeed, 
the tocsin of “party measure” roused the braves to war. 
Considering these and the rising temper of those who 
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seek to change the proposed laws, coupled with the lack 
of efforts on the part of the administration leaders to 
conciliate the hostile elements within their own camp, 
fears for the ultimate failure of the entire measure do 
not appear to be ill founded. As pointed out in the 
earliest articles on the subject in these columns, the 
bills have been facing a triple fire. To date, this oppo- 
sition has succeeded in changing, or compelling the 
mejority to change, the Elkins measure in the follow- 
ing manner: 

Sections 1-6 (commerce court). The bill has been 
go amended as to limit the jurisdiction of the new tri- 
bunal to that possessed by the Circuit courts of the 
United States in similar causes. 

The right of the original complainants in proceed- 
ings before the Commission to be represented in pro- 
ceedings before the commerce court has been conceded. 

Section 7 has been eliminated in its: entirety, 

Section 12 has also been eliminated. 

Amendments making substantial change in the va- 
rious sections of the Townsend bill were made by the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
before that measure was reported out of the commit- 
tee. Ignoring these, the changes that have been made 
since the bill has been considered by the Committee of 
the Whole have been sweeping. 

The commerce provision sections have been amend- 
ed so as to deprive the president of the right, in the 
first instance, to organize the new court. 

The designation of judges is to be made by the 
whole court and not by the chief justice of the Supreme 
court. 

The jurisdiction of the commerce court shall not 
exceed that possessed by the Circuit courts in similar 
cases, 

The time limit of temporary injunctions against 
Commission orders has been reduced, in certain cases, 
from 60 to seven days. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has been 
given the right to defend its decisions before this court. 

The shipper has been given the right to appear by 
counsel in the-commerce court in the trial of appeals 
from decisions of the Commission. 

Section 7 has been eliminated. 

Telegraph and telephone companies have been made 
sukject to the jurisdiction of the Commission. 

The provision exempting the application of the law 
to intrastate traffic has again been written in. 

A long and short haul clause has been incorporated. 

Physical valuation of railroad properties has been 
provided for. 

When to these are added the changes made in com- 
mittee, the total reaches proportions that cannot be 
ignored. When it is further considered that both the 
Elkins and Townsend bills are only being considered 
by the committees of the whole and will have to run 
ancther gauntlet before house and senate proper, few 
wil wonder that the administration leaders view the 
situation in a serious, even pessimistic, light. 


INCREASES THROUGH CAR SERVICE. 

St. Louis, Mo., May 6—The Big Four railway 
has inaugurated a daily through package car service 
from East St. Louis, IIl., to Norfolk, Va. Arrivals at 
destination is fixed at the morning of the fifth day. 
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TARIFF REJECTION ILLEGAL 


Utah Court Holds Commission Exceeded Its Authority 
in Returning Short Line Schedule— 
Opinion in Full 








Holding that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was without authority to reject an Oregon Short Line 
tariff because shipments covered by its rates were to 
be accepted only at the convenience of the road’s con- 
struction department, and that, because of the improper 
rejection, the tariff was in legal effect filed, Judge Mor- 
ris L. Ritchie of the third judicial district court of Utah 
has returned a finding in favor of the railroad which 
sued to recover the difference between the rates quoted 
and those actually incorporated in the rejected issue 
as applied on certain shipments of hay from Spencer, 
Idaho, to Yellowstone, Mont. 

The opinion in full follows: 


IN THE THIRD JUDICIAL DISTRICT COURT OF UTAH, 
IN AND FOR SALT LAKE COUNTY. 





Oregon Short Line Railroad Company 
Mo No. 11,309 
Consolidated Wagon & Machine 
Company 
RITCHIE,. J.: 

The plaintiff as a common carrier transported certain 
shipments of hay from Spencer, Idaho, to Yellowstone, 
Mont. Defendant paid therefor at the rate of fourteen 
cents per hundred pounds. The carrier now sues for 
$152.78, claiming that the rate of nineteen cents per 
huided was fixed, as alleged, by the tariff filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The defendant offered 
to prove that the carrier’s agent at Spencer, the point 
of shipment, quoted the fourteen-cent rate and received 
and forwarded the shipment at that rate. An objection 
to this tender as incompetent was sustained. Afterwards 
the general manager of the defendant iestified that, 
upon inquiry being made, the general freight agent of 
the carrier in Salt Lake City and other agents “down 
right along the line” endorsed the fourteen-cent rate. 

Certain tariff sheets of the Oregon Short Line Rail- 
road company, Exhibits 1, 2 and 3, were offered in evi- 
dence, and it is admitted that the rate in question on 
hay as deduced from these tariffs is nineteen cents per 
hundred pounds from Spencer, Idaho, to Yellowstone, 
Mont. 

It is proven that the tariffs were properly posted as 
required by the Interstate Commerce Commission act 
and by the regulations of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The tariff in question (Exhibit 3) was mailed by the 
plaintiff to the Interstate Commerce Commission under 
date of June 12, 1908. It reached the office of the secre- 
tary of the Commission June 15, 1908, and was stamped 
as follows: 


Received Interstate Commerce Commission, 82818, June 15, 1908. 
Division of Rates and Transportation. 


On June 22, it was enclosed for remailing to the 
pk.intiff, accompanied by the following letter: 


? 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


Division of Rates and Transportation. 
Washington. File. 
11/458 
Cc. B. 
Mr. J. A. Reeves, G. F. A., 
Oregon Short Line Railroad, 
: Salt Lake City, Utah. 
~ Dear Sir:—On June 15, 1908, the Commission received for 
filing copy of your ICC No. 1464, canceling ICC No. 1460, bearing 
the following notice on the title page: “Shipments to be ac- 
cepted only at convenience of construction department.” In 
this connection your attention is directed to Special Circular No. 
6, which provides that the incorporation of tariff rules which 
make the application of the rates or fares uncertain is prohibited, 
and it further provides that tariffs issued subsequent to January 
15, 1908, must not contain any such rules. Failing to meet such 
requirements, the schedule in question is herewith returned. 

It further appears that your ICC No. 1460 was returned as 
illegal June 17, 1908, and therefore should not be referred to as 
canceled in view of the provisions of Rule 14, Tariff Circular 
No. 15A, annotated “Rejected Schedules.’’ 

It further appears that your ICC No. 1460 was rejected be- 
cause it contained the notation objected to in your ICC No. 1464. 


Yours truly, 
J. M. JONES, 
In Charge of Tariffs. 
Enc. L 
$2818 6-15-08. 

(Bearing stamp) Oregon Short Line R. R. Co. Received June 
29, 1908, General Freight Department, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

This communication with the returned tariff schedule 
was received by the plaintiff company June 26, 1908. 
This is the tariff relied on by the plaintiff to support its 
right to recover and there is no proof of any other being 
put in force afterwards. 

An allegation in the complaint that the nineteen-cent 
rate was reasonable, denied in the answer and reiterated 
in the reply, cannot be considered in determining the 
issues. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is by the inter- 
state commerce act, and various amendments thereto, 
clothed with exclusive jurisdiction to determine the rea- 
sonableness of rates in the first instance, and neither 
the courts of a state or of the United States have juris- 
diction to pass upon the reasonableness of a rate in 
advance of action thereon by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Columbus Iron & Steel Co. vs. Kanawha 
& Michigan Ry. Co., 171 Fed. 713. 

The defendant alleges that the carrier through its 
local freight agent at the point of shipment agreed to 
transport the hay for fourteen cents, and that the de- 
fendant purchased, transported and sold the hay relying 
upon that rate, and that payment of a greater sum would 
entail loss upon the defendant. 

The objection to the evidence tendered to this issue 
was sustained, although the statement that the defend- 
ant’s general manager obtained a verification of a rate 
from the plaintiff’s general freight agent and others was 
received without objection. 

Such a statement by any agent of the carrier, 
whether a general freight agent or local agent, is not 
a defense. 

The Supreme court of the United States several 
times has passed upon this question. Commenting upon 
two previous decisions of that court, Mr. Justice White 
says: 


In Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe railway vs. Hefley, 158 U. S., 
98. the facts were these: A rate had been fixed by a carrier in a 
bill of lading for an interstate shipment, which rate was less 
than that established under the provisions of the act to regulate 
commerce. . On arrival of the goods at destination the carrier 
refused to deliver or tender payment of the bill of lading rate 
and demanded payment of and collected the higher established 
schedule rate. For so doing the carrier was proceeded against 
under a statute of the state of Texas, imposing a penalty from a 
carrier for charging more than the rate fixed in a bill of lading. 
A judgment of the state court, enforcing the penalty, was re- 
versed, upon the ground that the state statute, as applied, was 
ge rg to the act to regulate commerce, the court saying 
Pp. ; 


“The carrier cannot obey one statute without sometimes 
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exposing itself to the penalties prescribed by the other. Tak 
the case before us. If, in disregard of the joint tariff estab 
lished by the defendant and the St. Louis & San Francisco Rai! 
way company and filed with the Interstate Commerce Con 
mission, the latter company, as a matter of favoritism, had is- 


1 


sued this bill of lading at a rate less than the tariff rate, bot 
the defendant company and its agent would, by delivering t! 
goods upon the receipt of only such reduced rate, subject then 
selves to the penalties of the national law, while, on the oth 
hand, if the tariff rate was insisted upon, then the corporati 
would become liable for the damages named in the state a 
in case of such a conflict the state law must yield.” 

In Texas & Pacific Railway company vs. Mugg, 202 U. § 
242, the facts were as follows: On an interstate shipment a 
given rate, less than the lawful schedule rate, was quoted to the 
shipper by the agent of the railroad at the point of shipment 
On the arrival of the goods at their destination, the road exacted 
the schedule rate, while the shipper insisted he was entitled to 
the lower and quoted rate. And a recovery of the excess col- 
lected over the quoted rate was allowed by a court of the state 
of Texas. Reversing the judgment, it was here held that th 
rate fixed in the schedule filed pursuant to the act to regulate 
commerce was controlling, that it was beyond the power of the 
carrier to depart from such rates in favor of any shipper, and 
that the erroneous quotation of rates made by the agent of the 
railroad did not justify recovery, since to do so would be in 
effect enabling the shipper, whose duty it was to ascertain the 
published rate, to secure a preference over other shippers, con- 
trary to the act to regulate commerce. ; 

In view of the binding effect of the established rates upon 
both the carrier and the shipper, as expounded in the two deci- 
sions of this court just referred to, the contention now made, if 
adopted, would necessitate the holding that a cause of action 
in favor of a shipper arose from the failure of the carrier to 
make an agreement, when, if the agreement had been made, both 
the carrier and the shipper would have been guilty of a crimi- 
nal offense and the agreement would have been so absolutely 
void as to be impossible of enforcement. 2 

Texas & Pacific Ry. vs. Abilene Oil Co., 204 U. S., 426, 444 

For the reasons so aptly stated, no agent of the 
company, high or low in authority, can fix a rate by 
quoting it to a shipper and can in no way bind th: 
carrier by any representation he may make. Therefore 
one proposing to ship over the carrier’s road is not just’ 
fied in relying upon any such representation. 

A given rate is fixed by a carrier by filing with the 
Commission a schedule showing the rate. There is 
apparently no dispute here that when a lawful schedu.e 
of rates is “filed” and published as provided in the act, 
the rate is in force 30 days after the filing. Interstate 
commerce act, section 6. 

A tariff of rates of which schedules have been filed 
by a carrier with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and also with its freight agents is in force and operativ: 
although the copies thereof may not have been posted 
in the carrier’s depots as required by the act. 

Such posting is not a condition precedent to tle 
establishment of the rates, but a provision for affording 
facilities to the public for ascertaining the rates actually 
in force. Texas & Pacific Railway Co. vs. Cisco Oil 
Mill, 204 U. S. 449. 

The next question is what constitutes a “filing,” and 
that in turn depends upon the extent of the power of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to reject a sched- 
ule of rates, and then whether the facts in this case 
show that such power was exercised. 

The plaintiff’s contention in this regard is (bearing 
in mind that the proof shows the filing with its own 
freight agents and the posting in the stations) that the 
schedules in question, having been actually received at 
the office of the Interstate Commerce Commission, were, 
in contemplation of law, filed. 

The defendant’s contentions are: 

1. That the schedule in question, upon its receipt 
at the office of the Commission, was examined and 
rejected for defective form and was therefore unlawful! 

2. That the Interstate Commerce Commission had 
a right, under the general power conferred upon it, to 
reject the tariff or schedule in question and to refuse to 


place it on file in the Commission’s office, 
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3. That without such authority it would be impos- 
sible for the Commission to perform the duties imposed 
upon it by the provisions of sections 6 and 12 of the 
interstate commerce act as amended and in force at the 
time the schedule in question was offered for filing. 

The evidence shows that the reason alleged by the 
clerk of the Commission who returned the schedule to 
the plaintiff for refusing to file it was that these words 
appear on the title page, to wit: “Shipments to be ac- 
cepted only at convenience of construction department.” 

The deposition of Edward A. Moseley, secretary of 
the Commission, in substance, states that as a reason 
for rejecting the schedule, and further states that it was 
in violation of the requirements or order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, referring to a Special Cir- 
cular No. 6. 

The provision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion act relied upon as giving power to the Commission 
to reject a schedule of rates for the reason specified is 
found in section 6 of the act in the following words: 


The Commission may determine and prescribe the form in 
which the schedules required by this section to be kept open to 
public inspection shall be prepared and arranged and may change 
the form from time to time as shall be found expedient. 

The particular regulation which was thought to be 
violated appears to be that part of Special Circular No.6 
referred to in the deposition and attached to it, which 
reads as follows: 


The underlying principle of the Commission's tariff regula- 


“tions is that the statement of rates and fares and their appiica- 


tion shall be affirmative and definite, and the incorporation of 
tariff rules which make the application of the rates or fares 
uncertain is prohibited, as is also any method of stating rates or 
fares which is ambiguous. 

It is beyond question and is conceded that the Com- 
mission may regulate the form in which schedules are to 
be prepared, but it is denied by the plaintiff that such 
regulations can go further than that. The plaintiff con- 
tends that so long as the rate itself is free from ambigu- 
ity and uncertainty and its application is affirmative and 
definite, the Commission has no power to make regula- 
tions concerning it in any other respect. 

It is vital, therefore, to ascertain just what the 
limits of the powers of the Commission are. The Com- 
mission and its officers and employes are held just as 
strictly to the powers conferred upon them by the act 
as the shipper or the public. They cannot enlarge or 
expand its provisions to include powers thought desir- 
able because without them “it would be impossible for 
the Commission to perform the duties imposed upon it.” 
Amendments when needed cannot be made by the Com- 
mission, nor by the courts, but by the legislative power 
alone, 

The evidence in this case shows that Yellowstone, 
the destination of the shipments in question, was on 
what is called the Yellowstone branch, which was then 
in process of construction and was not completed. Under 
these circumstances the condition that shipments were to 
be accepted only at the convenience of the construction 
department was a reasonable one. It is conceivable that, 
if it were not, the plaintiff might have been overwhelmed 
With shipments which, if it were compelled to carry, 
would unreasonably delay, or prevent the completion of 
the road at all. There was no uncertairty about the 
amount to be charged for the shipments in question; no 
uncertainty as to its application. The only uncertainty 
was whether the construction department, consistently 


With properly carrying on the work of constructing the 
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road and hauling materials for that purpose, could accepi 
freight from shippers. The conclusion is therefore 
reached that it was beyond the power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to reject a schedule for the sole 
reason that it contained the clause stated. 

It appearing, therefore, that the schedule in question 
was actually received by the Commission and ought to 
have been filed and was improperly rejected by it, it was 
in legal effect filed. It is irrelevant to the issues what 
would be the effect of receiving, without formally filing, 
an unlawful schedule. The receipt of a lawful schedule 
imposed upon the Commission the duty of filing it, and 
that in the eye of the law that constituted a filing is 
amply supported by the authorities. 3 Words and Phrases, 
2764. Anderson’s Law Dictionary, 459, “File.” 

If the nature of a schedule tendered were such that 
it required the determination of the Commission as to its 
character, the power of the Commission manifestly could 
not be exercised by its secretary, much less by a subor- 
dinate whose powers are ministerial merely. 

The certificate (Exhibit C) attached to the deposi- 
tion of Edward A, Moseley, secretary of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, while worthy of all credit as to 
its statements of fact, manifestly can have no force so 
far as the defendant seeks to deduce any conclusions of 
law from the matters set forth. The statements of fact, 
not involving legal conclusions, are unquestioned and 
accord with all the other evidence to the same end. 

That hardship is inflicted upon the defendant has no 
greater force than in other cases where an individual has 
misconceived a principle of law and acted upon the mis- 
conception to his detriment. 

A stranger visits a farmer, secures his promissory 
note upon the promise to deliver something at a future 
time; he disappears and is seen no more, but in due 
time the note, “in the hands of an innocent purchaser 
for value who has obtained it in the usual course of 
* is presented for collection and the farmer 
must pay it, because the principle of the law merchani 
requiring that the holder of negotiable paper under such 
circumstances must be protected overcomes any plea of 
the injustice to the individual, yet the injustice to him 
is apparent, 

So, in this case the necessity of making carriers’ 
rates absolutely certain, beyond the power of change by 
any subterfuge, has, according to the highest court in 
the land, fixed the principle which must be controlling 
here, 

It is urged by the defendant that the plaintiff, the 
carrier, is estopped or in some manner precluded from 
enforcing this rate because of its conduct in taking no 
further step, after the schedule was returned from the 
office of the clerk of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, to see that it was kept on file there. If such con- 
duct on the part of the carrier was permitted to affect 
a schedule once filed, that would as plainly be a viola- 
tion of the act as any other means of avoiding the force 
of a rate once fixed. But the interstate commerce act 


prescribes how changes shall be made. Section 6, para- 
graph 3, reads: 


business,’ 


No change shall be made in the rates, fares and charges or 
joint rates, fares and charges which have been filed and pub- 
lished by any common carrier in compliance with the require- 
ments of this section, except after thirty days’ notice to the 
Commission and to the public as aforesaid, 


The United States attorney for the District of Utah, 
having been entered as attorney for the defendant with 
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out objection, and having stated the reasons urged in 
support of the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and having argued the matter fully as attorney 
for the defendant and given the court the benefit of his 
views as fully as though he had appeared formally for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and having thus 
accomplished every purpose that his special appearance 
for the Commission would have effected, and the prac- 
tice of such special appearance being apparently with- 
out any warrant in any statute or rule of practice as 
pointed out in the case of Brooks vs. the Southern 
Pacific Co., 148 Fed. 986, there is no practical end to be 
gained by making another doubtful precedent upon such 
an application. 
Findings and judgment will be for the plaintiff. 


Ohio Has New Rail Bill 


Columbus, O., May 6.—Following the defeat of the 
Weeds utilities bill in the upper house of the state 
legislature a few days ago, the house took up the Ervin 
bill out of its regular order Saturday morning and 
passed it. 

This bill is designed to enlarge the powers of the 
state railroad commission and give it jurisdiction over 
all services, practices and charges of railroad com- 
panies incident to the shipping and receiving of freight. 
While it was generally understood that these powers 
were conferred on the commission by the Wertz law, 
passed by the seventy-fifth general assembly, court 
proceedings have been effectual in blocking some of the 
regulations the board has sought to enforce. 

The Ervin bill has been rushed to the upper house 
for concurrence. 





OVER NINETY PER CENT RELEASED ON TIME. 
Buffalo, N. Y., May 6.—Reports of the March opera- 
tions of the Western New York Car Demurrage associa- 
tion, covering western New York and northwestern Penn- 
sylvania, shows that 89,552 cars were handled, of which 
90.3 per cent were released on time. Last year the 
total number of cars handled in March was 72,637. 


ASKS BOARD TO ORDER SWITCH TRACK, 

Albany, N. Y., May 6.—The public service commis- 
sion, second district, has served upon the Delaware & 
Hudson the complaint of C. M. Boorn of Seward, N. Y., 
asking for the building of a switch or sidetrack connec- 
tion at that place. Petitioner states that he intends to 
erect a building for the storage of coal, feed and other 
products, and the sidetrack would enable him to unload 
same direct from the cars, saving the expense of cartage 
and rehauling. He has previously made application to 
the carrier for the construction of the switch, but the 
company replied that his estimated use of from 20 to 
30 cars yearly would not warrant the erection of the 
switch. The defendant has been allowed twenty days 
in which to file answer. 


KENTUCKY AFTER PULLMAN COMPANY. 
Louisville, Ky., May 6.—Announcement has _ been 
made that the state railroad commission will investigate 
the earnings of the Pullman company in Kentucky for 
the purpose of seeing if a reduction in intrastate rates 
is justifiable. 
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GRAIN RATE HEARING ENDS 


Philadelphia Inquiry into Export Charges Closes— 
Neall Declares City a Victim of “Pennsylitis” 





Philadelphia, Pa., May 6—What’s the matter with 
Philadelphia? 

Over a decade ago William Allen White answered 
this question with respect to the great commonwealth 
of Kansas in a way that made Emporia famous. In his 
closing address at the hearing on export grain rates 
before the transportation committee of the local com- 
mercial exchange, Frank L. Neall attempted to do a 
similar service for the City of Brotherly Love. 


“Pennsylitis” diagnosed Mr. Neall was the disease 
that is weakening the commercial life of the city; that 
it is this malady’s bacilli that are forcing Pennsylvania's 
chief port from its rightful position as a leader in the 
shipping world was the speaker’s verdict. 

“Philadelphia is the most valuable pawn in the use 
of the Pennsylvania railroad,” declared Mr. Neall. “We 
have been traded off by the railroad for other places. 
We are suffering from ‘Pennsylitis.’ Our four commer- 
cial bodies all have it. The board of trade is the worst. 
It has suffered from this disease for fifteen years. The 
maritime exchange is next; it was all right until about 
six or eight years ago, but since it received its annual 
$1,500 from the railroad company it is not quite so alive. 
The chamber of commerce has been afflicted with the 
disease and the commercial exchange also has it. You 
have all got it. But it isn’t too late. If you will get 
some kind of virus into your system and destroy the 
microbes of ‘Pennsylitis,’ there is plenty of hope for 
Philadelphia.” 

Monday’s session closed the public hearings on the 
export rate question. Mr. Neall is to make a summary, 
the railroad will be given opportunity to put in such 
further reply as it may desire; then will follow the 
secret sessions of the committee, but it is understood 
that when their report to the exchange is ready, it wil! 
be made public. 

The closing session was largely devoted to a cross- 
examination of Freight Traffic Manager Dixon of the 
Pennsylvania railroad, by Mr. Neall. Mr. Dixon was 
first asked what terminal charges his company collects 
from the Union Line at New York, Boston and Balti- 
more; he stated that the Pennsylvania receives a 3-cent 
terminal at New York from the total freight rate before 
it is prorated with its western connections, but declined 
to go into the question of divisions. 

“Mr. Neall and I look at this matter in a different 
way,’ said Mr. Dixon. “We do not consider this ter- 
minal question has any bearing on this case. Just how 
we divide up our rates in our own system I don’t con- 
sider is anybody’s business.” 

Mr. Neall: “I will ask you if you deduct 3 cents 
on Union Line grain in New York before you prorate?” 

“I will answer in this way: On all grain originating 
from points off the system, we deduct three cents pe/ 
“hundred pounds terminal. I don’t propose to give you 
the divisions of the rate.” 

“IT would like to ask Mr. Dixon to name some poin! 


of the Pennsylvania system where grain might origi- 


nate, and on which the terminal charge would be made?” 
Mr. Dixon replied that there were several hundred 
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such points, although he did not at the moment recall 
any particular one. 

Mr. Neall: “You don’t collect anything from the 
Union Line for a terminal in Philadelphia?” 

“We don’t collect from any foreign line in Philadel- 
phia.” 

“You won’t answer as to what charge you make at 
New York and Philadelphia?” 

Mr. Dixon objected to Chairman King of the trans- 
portation committee to covering this ground so many 
times. 

“Assume that the rate from Evansville is 14 cents per 
100,” suggested Mr. Warner, “three cents is deducted 
from that 14 cents and the 11 cents is then divided ac- 
cording to the agreed percentage. Now the _ rate froin 
Evansville to Philadelphia is 13 cents per 100. This 
rate, 13 cents, is divided according to the agreement 
without a reduction being made for the terminal.” 

“And just by so much as the foreign railroad does 
not pay anything,’ added Mr. Neall, “the Pennsylvania 
does not collect anything for herself or her elevators.” 

“That is neither Choctow nor English,” objected Mr. 
Warner. 

Mr. Neall stated that the Pennsylvania receives less 
by not charging a terminal and then prorating than it 
does by prorating without first charging a terminal, as 
in New York. 

“You stated,” he continued, addressing Mr. Dixon 
again, ““‘where we differ is that we feel we do more work 
and expend more money on grain in Philadelphia than 
in New York.’ What do you wish us to understand by 
that statement?” 

Mr. Dixon: “You showed, I think, eleven different 
workings in New York, for which you claim we receive 
nothing.” 

“Well, was I right?” 

“T can’t tell; I didn’t check them off. Now, in Phil- 
adelphia we perform floating elevator service on 80 per 
cent of the export wheat which costs us one cent a 
bushel. In addition to that, we have to pay % cent a 
bushel to try to keep them running and in the face of 
that our loss here was somewhere near $300,000 in the 
last eight years. I claim the expenses here are greater 
than in New York.” 

“Then, on the 56,000,000 bushels of grain which 
passed through the elevator in the last eight years you 
paid % cent to the elevator and 1 cent to it for harbor 
services, or $560,000. Then the shippers paid % of a 
cent, or $420,000, and you paid the elevator company 
$300,000 deficiency. It cost you $1,280,000 to handle 
grain at this port, or 2% cents a bushel. You claim 
that it costs you four and one-half times as much to 
handle grain here as it does to handle it through the 
Buffalo elevators. Don’t you think this is remarkable?” 

“I won’t dispute your figures; I presume you are 
correct.” 

“If you run so far behind in the Girard Point ele- 
vator, why don’t you try to make up some of the losses 
by charging a terminal on all grain handled at Phil- 
adelphia?” 

“I don’t think the terminal has anything to do with 
running the elevator.” 

“Why don’t you do that in Philadelphia?” 

“We don’t think it would be good business.” 

“You think that by not charging terminal you’d get 
more business?” 
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“Yes, sir.” 
“Why don’t you take it off Baltimore?” 

“Because we consider it to the advantage of Phila- 
delphia.” 

Mr. Neall again made an effort to obtain a state- 
ment as to the division of rates, but Mr. Dixon declined 
to make this public, although he volunteered to give it 
to the committee for their private information. 

Asked why he should differentiate between the pub- 
lic and the committee, Mr. Dixon replied that he did not 
believe the public was interested in the question of 
divisions. 

Mr. Neall then made a closing statement, in which 
he charged the Pennsylvania with discriminating against 
this port in times past; he averred that it had origi- 
nally been antagonistic to the Girard Point elevator and 
had bought the property under the sheriff's hammer. 
He charged the road with blocking the establishment 
of an immigration station at this port; declared that 
while it had spent but $140,000 in port improvements al 
this city during the last eight years, during the same 
time it had expended between $10,000,000 and $15,000,000 
on freight terminals at New York. In conclusion he 
declared that the city was afflicted with ‘Pennsylitis,” 
and that in the elimination of this disease lay Philadel- 
phia’s hope. 


May Ask Lower ‘Banana Rates 





Topeka, Kan., May 6.—The state railroad commission 
has served notice upon leading Kansas carriers asking 
them to show cause why the board should not institute 
proceedings before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a reduction in the carload rates on kananas from 
New Orleans and Mobile to stations in Kansas. 

The carload rate from the two southern ports to 
Kansas City is at present 63 cents; to Omaha, 67; to 
Cedar Rapids, 60; to Burlington, 25; to Chicago, 46, and 
to St. Louis, 43 cents; to Minneapolis the rate is 68 
cents, while to Kansas points like Hutchinson, Wichita 
and Topeka, the railroads charge 80 cents per 100 
pounds. 

“The haul to Minneapolis, where the rate is 68 
cents,” declared Chairman Kanavel of the state commis- 
sion, “is approximately twice as long as to Hutchinson 
and Wichita, where the rate is 80 cents. Unless a justi- 
fication can be made for the present freight rate basis, 
the board will instruct its attorney to file an action be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission asking for 
such a revision of the rates as will accord to Kansas a 
proper parity.” 


STATE BOARD AUTHORIZES REFUNDS. 

Albany, N. Y., May 6—The public service commis- 
sion, second district, has authorized the New York Cen- 
tral to refund the Barber Asphalt Paving Co. $16.98 
reparation for overcharge on shipment of stone from 
Holley to South Utica; to the Harlem Valley Brick & 
Supply Co., $105.40 for overcharge on brick from 
Dutchess Junction to Tuckahoe; to William Hicks & 
Son, $28.92, overcharge on evaporated apples and apple 
waste from Red Creek and Webster; to the General 
Chemical Co., $14.40, excessive charge on nitrate of 
soda from Tompkinsville, Staten Island, to Syracuse, 
and to the Aldrich Paper Co., $691.20 overcharge on 
wood pulp from Emeryville to Norwood. 
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WHAT IS A REASONABLE RATE? 


In Determining Legality of Railroad Charges, “Fair 
Return on Value of Property’’ Is Not an 
Adequate Test 








BY WALKER D. HINES, 
Acting Chairman, Executive Committee, Santa Fe 
System.* 


We are all interested in the subject of additional 
federal legislation respecting the relations between the 
railroads and the shippers. The papers are filled just 
now with the debates that gre going on in Congress. 
But I do not propose to go into that question. 1 wish 
to discuss some of the principles that bear upon the 
question of the reasonableness and lawfulness of rates. 
In doing this I feel that I am touching on the point 
that is going to be more vital in the relations of the 
railroads to the government and to the shipping public 
than any other question. After all, the rate is the 
vital thing to the railroad company as well as the 
shipper. Without adequate rates the railroads cannot 
have adequate revenues; without adequate revenues they 
cannot have prosperity. 

Now if, touching that vital point, there should creep 
into the theory of the law in this country a radically 
fatse basis of adjusting rates, we will suffer a great 
misfortune. It will not be immediately apparent, be- 
cause all the rates cannot be changed at once. But 
little by little, and more and more as time goes on, the 
unfortunate consequences of any false theory of rate 
correction will show themselves, and if the sentiment 
of the country and the courts and the Commission be- 
comes crystallized in any such theory, it will be found 
out only too late how disastrous that is not only to 
the railroads but to the public generally. 

The erroneous theory to which I wish to refer 
this evening is the notion, which has a great deal of 
support in the magazine articles which are so plentiful, 
ani considerable support among prominent members of 
Congress and others in public life, that railroad rates 
ought to be so reduced from time to time, as that no 
more than a fair return shall be earned upon the prop- 
erty of the railroad company as a whole. Now it is 
assumed by these gentlemen that the Supreme court 
of the United States has established that doctrine. 
That is entirely incorrect. The Supreme court has 
never decided any such standard for making rates and 
has never even considered the question. But I do wish 
briefly to announce three legal propositions which are 
frequently overlooked when considering what the Su- 
preme court has decided. 

The first proposition is that all the Supreme court 
has ever decided upon this subject is that one rule 
by which to determine whether rates fixed by legis- 
lative authority are so low as to deprive a railroad 
company of its property without due process of law 
contrary to the constitution, is that if under those rates 
the company would earn less than a fair return upon 
the fair value of its property, then those rates are 
unconstitutional because too low. That is as far as 
the Supreme court has gone. 


*From an address delivered at the eighth annual banquet of 
the Traffic Club of Pittsburg. 
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The second point is that when the Supreme court 
comes to consider the -legality of rates fixed by th: 
Interstate Commerce Commission under the interstat« 
commerce act, the court will have the right to pass 
upon a new question, which it has never had occasion 
to pass upon with respect to the rates which have 
been before it in the past. All those rates in the past 
have been rates fixed by state authority, and when the 
Supreme court is considering rates fixed by state au 
thority the court, generally speaking, cannot consider 
at all anything but the question whether those rates 
violate the Constitution of the United States. The court 
does not ordinarily consider whether the rates fixed 
by a state commission conform to the statutes of the 
state. That question is not a federal question. But 
when it comes to considering the question whether rates 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission are lawful. 
then the question whether those rates conform to the 
interstate commerce act is just as much a federal ques- 
tion as the question whether they conform to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Now the third proposition is this, and, after all, this 
is the most important, that the Commission when it 
deals with the rates of the railroad company, has abso- 
lutely no warrant for any assumption that it has the 
right to correct rates upon the theory that it may reduce 
them simply because upon the business as a _ whole 
the returns are more than what the Commission regards 
as a fair return upon what it regards as the fair value. 
I do not believe the Commission ought to apply that 
theory in discharging its statutory duty, which Is to 
consider whether specific rates are just and reasonable, 
and, if unreasonable, to fix other specific rates which 
are just and reasonable. In passing upon that point 
I say the Commission has the right and it is its duty 
to consider from a commercial standpoint the fair 
value of the services rendered and the question of the 
reasonableness of the rate for that specific service. A 
rule which at most is merely one rule for fixing the 
minimum below which rates may not constitutionally 
be reduced is not the rule to be used in fixing the maxi- 
mum rates which under the statute the railroad com- 
pany has the right to charge. 

I leave these legal propositions now, and I want 
to point out very briefly the manifest insufficiency of 
this rule which it is so fashionable to promulgate In 
magazines and political speeches at this time. In the 
first place it is essentially unjust to declare that a 
railroad company has no right to earn more than a 
fair return, fixed by public authority, upon the fair 
value of the railroad as fixed by public authority. When 
that assertion is made, sight is entirely lost of the 
proposition that that leaves a railroad company to take 
care absolutely of all the risks of years of depression 
when it is impossible for it to earn a fair return. 
Therefore averaging the bad years, when it is impossible 
foritto earn anadequate return, with the good years, when 
it is not allowed to earn more than a fair return, it follows 
as a mathematical certainty that the general average of 
railroad earnings of this country upon that theory never 
could equal a fair return, because the fair return would 
be the maximum return in the prosperous years, and 
the railroad company would have to accept far less 
than that maximum in unprosperous years. So that 
the rule is absolutely and essentially unjust. If the 
government proposed to guarantee the railroad com- 
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panies a fair return in unprosperous years, then it 
might at least be just, although not practicable, to 
construct rates on the basis of a fair return. 

Another striking peculiarity about this standard, 
from which its advocates can never escape, is that. they 
make the rates dependent upon the value while at the 
same time the value is necessarily dependent to a sub- 
stantial extent upon the rates. The more they cut 
down the rates the more they reduce the value, and 
the more the value is reduced the more the rates can 
be reduced in the future. So that the rule would work 
in a circle, always favoring reductions in railroad rates. 

Next I want to call attention to the fact that any 
such rule, as applied to railroad rates, is utterly im- 
practicable. This fair return theory necessarily attaches 
itself to the fair value of each separate railroad. But 
each railroad has its own value, influenced by its own 
conditions, which are perhaps very different from the 
conditions of other railroads. Railroad rates, however, 
cannot be made a separate proposition for separate 
railroads, because the rates are established by com- 
petition between the railroads. So the impracticability 
from that standpoint is manifest. 

Going further than that, we all know that railroad 
rates apply to many thousands of different commodities. 
There are wide variations between those rates. You 
take an aggregate return upon all the traffic of a rail- 
road company, and it is beyond the bounds of human 
power to apportion that return upon any basis of cost 
of service or cost plus profit among the many thousands 
of articles which are transported, so that rule breaks 
down absolutely when you come to apply it to specific 
instances, and the only way to make rates is to make 
them for specific traffic. This rule is asserted as a 
ruie for controlling rates, and yet it is a rule which 
cannot possibly be applied to any one speciltic cas« 

Another point that I wish to call attention to in 
this connection, and it is one of the most important 
poiuats of all from the public standpoint, is that when 
these theorists assume that the railroad must not 
have more than what they call a fair return upon 
the fair value of its property, they necessarily assumc 
that the railroad investment is a complete thing like 
an investment in so many bonds. The assumption 
must be that people put their money in the railroad 
and that is the end of it, and then the owners have 
nothing to do but enjoy whatever returns that railroad 
produces. That is entirely in conflict with the actual 
situation, which is that no railroad investment is ever 
completed. The more money you put into a railroad 
the more money you have to put in it in the future. 
The railroad is a growing proposition all the time. It 
is bound to grow to meet the necessities of increasing 

traffic, and, more than that, it is bound to expend more 
money in improvements and in betterments and in ex- 
tensions in order to adapt itself to the changing con- 
ditions of society. It is a continuing proposition to 
raise more money to put into a railroad. Now the nice, 
comfortable theory of the magazine writers entirely 
loses sight of that actual necessity of the situation. 
Where does that money come from that the railroads 
have to add to and to put into their properties year 
after year? 

In the first place, a very large part comes out of 
the so-cailed net earnings of the railroad company. The 
company distributes a part of what it earns among 
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its bondholders and stockholders; it puts a very large 
part back into the property, and is bound to do it in 
order to take care of those necessary improvements 
wich the public demands and has a right to have. 
The rest of the money that has to be put into railroad 
property must be borrowed, and it must be borrowed 
long before it can become productive, because time 
has to be taken to build the properties and then to 
develop the properties to the point where they pay. 
During the period of non-productivity interest must be 
‘paid on the borrowed money, and that interest has to 
come out of the supposed net earnings of the railroad 
company. Magazine writers forget that point. This 
phase of the question is of stupendous importance to 
the public, but is not allowed for at all in the erroneous 
theory I am discussing. If you restrict the entire return 
to a mere interest payment on the existing investment, 
you destroy the only sources from which to get capital 
for additional improvements. 

I do not wish to be supposed to be in the attitude 
of denying that this rule of fair return on the fair 
vaiue of the property has no application. On the con- 
trary, it is undoubtedly a rule for determining whether 
rates are so low as to violate the constitution. And 
[do not even deny that it may have an influence at times 
when you are considering the reasonableness of rates 
established by the railroad company. The reasonable- 
ness of rates is such a complex question that it would 
be a rash man who would assert positively that any 
consideration was absolutely beyond the pale of atten- 
tion or must absolutely be considered. But I do assert 
with confidence that the fair return theory, generally 
speaking, merely helps to determine the minimum be- 
low which the constitution does not permit rates to be 
reduced by public authority, and should not and cannot 
be applied to determine the maximum up to which it 
is right for the railroad companies to charge. 

The real importance of the proposition is this: 
That whenever the government gets into a _ position 
where it commits itself to applying an utterly fallacious, 
artificial rule which has no substantial relation to the 
thing that is being regulated, that is a point of danger 
to the railroad and to the public. Once committed to 
such a theory it would be easy for the regulating body 
to shut its eyes to the commercial conditions and make 
unwarranted reductions in rates. There would be a con- 
stant temptation to change the factors a little at a time, 
cuiting a little off the rate, a little off the value, and 
thereby reduce rates pretty steadily, while at the same 
time easing the conscience by the thought that the 
standard is being religiously observed and that no heed 
need be paid to commercial conditions. And the diffi- 
cuity is that every move in the direction of reduced 
rates calls for another. You gentlemen have a very 

wide experience in these matters, and I do not suppose 
any of you can recall in that connection that any rate- 
making commission ever advised or suggested or ordered 
that any substantial number of railroad rates should 
be increased. The movement is always in the other 
dizection. And when you get an arbitrary rule under 
which a commission can shut its eyes to commercial 
conditions and by whittling away the factors called 
for by that rule can satisfy the popular demand for 
decreased rates, it means that a dangerous menace 
exists to the railroads and to the public in general. 
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LEADING COMMERCIAL AND 
TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


The National Industrial Traffic League. 
Object—The object of this league is 
to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, state rail- 
road commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and ——s 
better understanding by the public an 
the state and national governments of 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure 

. proper legislation where deemed neces- 

sary, and the modification of present 

laws where considered harmful to the 
free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the com- 
mercial and transportation interests. 
Membership—Those eligible as members 
are traffic directors, managers, com- 
missioners or other officials in charge 
of traffic of industrial or commercial 
organizations and traffic officers of rep- 
resentative shipping concerns in the 
United States. 


Officers 
J. C. Lincoln, President 
Comm’r Merchants’ Exchange Traffic 
Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. M. Hopkins, Vice-President 
“.. Transp. Dept. Board of Trade, 


AGE PEGG OES. 


ane 


a 


eR 


ECM TEE I 


ee 


cago, Ill. 
W. HB. Cooke, Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Automatic BDlectric Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Executive Committee 
H. C. Barlow airman 


T. D. Chgo. Assn. of Com., Chicago, Il. 

F. B. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 

Mgr. Traffic Dept. International Har- 
vester Co., Chicago, Ill. 


F. Bell Chicago, Il. 
. M. Crane Co 

J. M. Bellville, Epeeers. Pa. 
G. F. A, Pittsburg Plate Glass Co. 

FP. T. Bentley Chicago, Ml. 
F. T. M. Illinois Steel Co. 

L. B. Boswell, Quincy, Il. 
Comm’r Quincy Freight Bureau. 

W. D. Hurlbut, Chicago, Il. 
T. M. Wisconsin Pulp & A o. 

Cc. A. Jennings, Ch o, Ill. 


Me. Transp. Dept. American Cotton 
il Co, 


H. G. Wilson, Kansas City, Mo. 
Comm’r Trans. Bureau of Com’) Club. 

E. J. McVann, Omaha, Neb. 
Mgr. Com’! Club Traffic Bureau. 

J. Keavy, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Comm’r Indianapolis Freight Bureau. 

W. P. Trickett, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ex, Mgr. Minneapolis Traffic Assn. 


ILLINOIS. 
Lake County Manufacturers’ Association, 
B. P. Sedgwick, Pres., Waukegan. 
National Association of Agricultural Im- 
lement and Vehicle anufacturers, 
. J. Evans, Sec., Chicago. 


MINNESOTA. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Assocla- 
tion, J. E. Rhodes, Sec., Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI. 
Business Men’s League, P. W. Coyle, 
Comm’r, 614 Bank of Commerce Bidg., 


St. Louis. : 

Commercial Club, F. W. Maxwell, Comm’r, 
St, Joseph. 

Kansas City Transportation Bureau of the 
Commercial Club, H. G. Wilson, Trans. 
Comm’r, 105-6-7 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Kansas City. 


NEW YORK. 

Albany Chamber of Commerce, Wm. B. 
Jones, Sec., 95 State St., Albany. 

National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
A. H. Beckman, Sec., 6 Harrison 8t., 
New York. 

Syracuse Chamber of Commerce, H. C. 
Clark, Sec., Syracuse. ~ 


OHIO. 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, Munson 
A. Havens, Sec., Cleveland. 


WASHINGTON. 
Pacite Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sOc:ation, Victor H. Beckman, Sec., 603 
Lumber Exchange, Seattle. 


WISCONSIN. 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Assocla- 
tion, Wm. G. Bruce, Sec., 46 University 
Bldg., Milwaukee. 
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COMPLAINTS BEFORE COMMISSION 


Digest of Petitions Lodged with Interstate Commerce Board During 


Past Week 





Crescent Lumber Co. of Meridian, 


Miss., vs. Ill. Cent., N. O. M. & C., 
Mich. Cent., Grand Trunk and C. 
H. & D. (3268). 

Complainant alleges that during 
the months of June, July and Au- 
gust, 1907, it shipped eight car- 
loads of yellow pine lumber from 
points on .N. O. M. & C. to Cy: 
press, Ill, thence reconsigned to 
various points, and that complain- 
ants were compelled to pay for 
the transportation of said _ ship- 
ments the sum of $180.10. Com- 
plainant claims,rate charged by de- 
fendants were unreasonable, unjust 
and excessive, and prays that after 
due hearing and investigation de- 
fendants be made to answer such 
charges and asks reparation in the 
sum of: $180.10. 

C. E. Myers. 


Furnace Run Saw-Mill vs. B. & M., 


Cent. Vt., Grand Trunk, Grand 
Trunk Western and D. & T. S. L. 
(3256). 

Complainant alleges that defend- 
ants had published and now main- 
tain a through joint rate of 14c per 
100 lbs. on mahogany and other 
expensive woods imported from 
foreign ports, from Boston, Mass., 
to Toledo, O. Complainant claims 
that they also maintain a rate of 
19c on spruce lath and lumber 
from and to same points. Com- 
plainant contends that charging a 
higher rate on spruce lath and 
lumber than on mahogany and 
other expensive woods is unreason- 
able, unjust and discriminatory, 
and prays that after due hearing 
and investigation defendants be 
made to cease and desist from 
charging such rates and establish 
and put in force and apply as max- 
ima a more reasonable and just 
rate. 

H. R. Mosher, attorney for com- 
plainant. 


Goodkind Bros. Co. of Helena, Mont., 


ve. C. I. & L., Nor. Pac.,.P. C. C. 
& St. L. and various other roads 
(3262), 

Complainant alleges that during 
the course of its business it has 
shipped from Louisville, Ky., four 
carloads and ten kegs of whiskey, 
and from Shirley, Ind., one carload 
of empty bottles. Complainant 
contends that the rates. charged by 
defendants were unreasonable and 
unjust and claims that it is put at 
a great. disadvantage in marketing 
its goods. Complainant prays that 
after due hearing and investiga- 
tion defendants be made to put in 
force a more reasonable and just 
rate, and asks reparation in the 
sum of $39.61. 

G. M. Stephens, attorney for 
complainant, Chicago, IIl. 


Gumm, W. L., of Carrizozo, N. M., 


vs, El Paso & R. I. El Paso & 
N. E. (3258). 

Complainant alleges that he 
shipped from Capitan, N. M., to 
El Paso, Tex., 76 barrels of empty 
beer bottles, weighing 10,000 Ibs., 
based on a rate of 94c per 100 
Ibs., charges collected $94. Com- 
plainant contends that a just and 
reasonable charge for such trans- 
portation should not exceed 15c 
per 100 lbs., at a minimum weight 
of 20,000 lbs. Complainant prays 
that after due hearing and investi- 
gation defendants be made to put 
in force a rate not to exceed lic, 
at a minimum of 20,000 Ibs., and 
asks reparation in the sum of $64, 
with interest from date bills were 
paid. 

Rufus B. Daniels, attorney for 
complainant, El Paso, Tex. 


Minneapolis Bedding Co. of Minne- 


apolis, Minn., vs. C. B. & Q. (3260). 

Complainant alleges that it in- 
quired of the defendants’ agent ai 
Maiden Rock, Wis., as to the raté 
on cordwood, from Maiden Rock, 
Wis., to Minneapolis, Minn., and 
was assured that the rate from 
and to above points was 2%c, and 
upon said information employed 
cutters and incurred heavy ex- 
penses in preparing the cordwood 
for shipment on said rate. The 
complainant contends that after a 
few carloads had been shipped the 
defendants announced to complain- 
ant that the rate of 2%c was a 
mistake, and that the rate was 5c 
per 100 lbs. Complainant contends 
that the rate of 5c per 100 Ibs. is 
unreasonable and unjust for the 
amount of service performed, and 
prays that after due hearing and 
investigation defendants be made 
to answer such charges, and asks 
reparation in the sum of $251.03, 
and that defendants be made to 
pay the costs and attorneys’ fees 
sustained by complainant. 

Geo. J. Grimes and Jas. Mona- 
han, attorneys for complainant, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Noble, Wm. K., of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
vs. D. & T. S. L, and N. ¥. C. & 
H. R. (3261). 

Complainant alleges that on 
Sept. 21, 1909, he shipped from 
Newport, Mich., to New York City, 
N. Y., one carload of elm hoops, 
weighing 66,000 Ibs., based on rate 
of 19%c, charges collected $128.70. 
Complainant contends that the 
said weight of above shipment 
should not exceed 56,000 Ibs., based 
upon an average of approximately 
475 lbs. per 1,000 hoops, and prays 
that after due hearing and investi- 
gation defendants be made to an- 
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swer such charges and asks rep- 
aration in the sum of $21.50. 

R. B. Coapstick, attorney for 
complainant, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Ottumwa Lime & Cement Co. of Ot- 
tumwa, Ia., vs. C. R. I. & P. and 
Cc. B. & Q. (3259). 

Complainant alleges that in the 
months of February, March and 
April, 1908, it had shipped from 
Quincy, Ill., to Ottumwa, Ia., three 
carloads of lime based on rate of 
Se per 100 lbs., charges collected 
$84.64. Complainant claims that on 
or about Feb, 15, 1910, the defend- 
ant, C. R. I. & P., presented to 
complainant freight bills on the 
three shipments above referred to 
amounting to $84.64, thus raising 
charges exacted to 16c per 100 lbs., 
which charges have been paid. 
Complainant contends that rate of 
16c per 100 Ibs. charged by de- 
fendant was unreasonable, unjust 
and excessive, and prays that after 
due hearing and investigation de- 
fendants be made to answer such 
charges and asks reparation in the 
sum of $84.64. 

Ottumwa Lime & Cement Co. 

Oshkosh Excelsior Mfg. Co. of Osh- 
kosh, Wis., vs. C. M. & St. P. and 
lil. Cent. (3264). 

Complainant claims that on 
March 10, 1910, it shipped from 
Oshkosh, Wis., to New Orleans, 
La., one carload of excelsior pack- 
ing mats, charges collected $161.70, 
based on rate of 49c, weight 33,000 
Ibs., for a 46-ft. car. Complainant 
contends that it ordered a 46-ft. 
car, but in lieu thereof the defend- 
ant, the C. M. & St. P., furnished 
two cars in place of the one or- 
dered, and that both were loaded to 
their full visible capacity, the ac- 
tual weight of the goods, according 
to the scales at Oshkosh of the C. 
M. & St. P. were 25,500 Ibs. Com- 
plainant claims that it was unrea- 
sonable to assess charges for a 
greater minimum than the actuai 
weight at 49c per 100 Ibs. Com- 
plainant prays that after due hear- 
ing and investigation defendants 
be made to answer such charges 
and asks reparation in the sum of 
$36.75. 


R,. L. Varney, attorney for com- 
plainant, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Redpath-Vawter Chautauqua System 


of Cedar Rapids, Ia., vs. A. T. & 
ae CC: a & SH. PP. ond CS 
N. W. (3257). 

Complainant alleges that it is 
obliged to ship and forward many 
consignments of goods, by freight, 
among which are equipments or 
outfits consisting of tents, tent 
poles, stakes, rope and tackle and 
folding chairs. Complainant claims 
that defendants, by its agent, F. O. 
Becker, has filed Western Classifi- 
cation No. 47, I. C. C. No. 5, which 
contains no C. L. rating or classifi- 
cation on Chautauqua outfits. Con- 
plainant claims that on June 17, 
1909, it made application to the 
Western Classification Committee, 
through its chairman, Mr, F. O. 
Becker, for a carload classification 
on Chautauqua outfits, at Class 
“C,” minimum 24,000 Ibs., but de- 
fendants, without giving any just 
reason, have failed to establish a 
earload classification. Complainant 
contends that on account of such 
rating it is compelled to pay ex- 
cessive, unjust and unreasonable 
rates, and prays that after due 
hearing and investigation defend- 
ants be made to fix a just and 
reasonable carload classification. 

K. Vawter, manager. 


Rees, S. C., of Kokomo, Ind., vs. Q. 
0. & K. C., Cc. B. & @. and L, &. 
& W. (3255). 

Complainant alleges that on or 
about Nov. 13, 1909, he had shipped 
from Stahl, Mo., to Kokomo, Ind., 
one carload of green apples weigh- 
ing 36,967 lIbs., charges collected 
$107.81, based on rate of 29c¢ per 
100 Ibs. 

Complainant claims that rate of 
29c was the legal rate at the time 
of above shipment, from and to 
above points, being the combina- 
tion fifth-class rate of 15c from 
Stahl, Mo., to Quincy, Ill., as per 
Q. O. & K. C. Trf. No. 985, C. B. 
& Q. Trf. 12997, of 1903, I. C. C. 
No 4512, effective Oct. 15, 1903, 
and 14c from Quincy, IIl., to Ko- 
komo, Ind., as per W. T. L. Trf. 





Must Obey Orders at Once 





Indianapolis, Ind., May 6.—Hereafter railroads op- 
erating in Indiana must begin to obey orders of the 
state railroad commission as soon as they are issued, 
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576, I. C. C. No. 389, Amend. 37, ef- 
fective Nov. 1. Complainant con- 
tends that the Q. O. & K. C. re- 
tains a rate of 15c per 100 Ibs. 
for its haul from Stahl, Mo., to 
Quincy, Ill, a distance of about 
85 miles, while the other defend- 
ant divided the balance of the 
through rate, namely, i4c, for the 
haul from Quincy, Ill., to Kokomo, 
Ind., a listance of 300 miles, and 
of this latter haul complainant 
makes no complaint. Complainant 
claims rate charged by Q. O. & K. 
C. is excessive, unreasonable and 
unjust, and prays that after due 
hearing and investigation defend- 
ants be made to cease and desist 
from charging such rates, and asks 
reparation in the sum of $22.18. 


Steritz, Paul, of Houlta, Miss., vs. 


N. O. M. & C. and M. & O. (3254). 

Complainant alleges that the 
rates charged by defendants for 
the transportation of crossties 
from Houston, Miss., and interme- 
diate stations to Cairo, Ill. (when 
for beyond), are excessive, unrea- 
sonable and unjust. Complainant 
contends that the rate from Hous- 
ton and all points north of Hous- 
ton, Miss., on the N. O. M. & C., 
is 12%c per 100 lIbs., which is a 
reasonable and just rate, and that 
on like shipments over the same 
route by Houston and the M. & 
O., to Cairo, Ill. (for beyond), from 
points on the N. O. M. & C., south 
of Houston, Miss., is 14%c per 100 
Ibs., which complainant claims is 
unreasonable and unjust. Com- 
plainant alleges that from Houston, 
Miss., to Louisville, Miss., is only 
56 miles by the N. O. M. & C.,, 
and that from Houston, Miss., by 
the M. & O., to Cairo, Ill, is 
251 miles, divisions of the two 
railroads are N. O. M. & C. 9c, 
M. & O. 5e. Complainant contends 
that a just and reasonable rate 
should not exceed 10c, and prays 
that defendants be made to put in 
force a rate of 10c, and also pay 
by way of reparation the differ- 
ence between the rate paid by 
complainant and what the Commis- 
sion may find to be a reasonable 
rate, 


CHICAGO GRAIN TRAFFIC GROWS, 
Grain traffic on the western roads for the week 


ending April 23 exceeded the week preceding by 447,- 


cago, however, 


10,148 barrels. 


according to a decision handed down by Judge Remster 


in the Circuit court of this county, 
ruling was made in granting an injunction against the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway company, 
compelling it to readjust freight rates from New Albany 
to points north, as required by the railroad commission. 

Heretofore it is said that the railroads have in 
many cases evaded the commission’s orders by appeal- 
ing to the higher courts, and extending litigation until 
the commission’s orders expired under the two-year 


limit of their existence. 


Wednesday. The 


month last year. 





000 bushels, or 16 per cent. Deliveries of flour at Chi- 
showed a marked decline in tonnage, 
the decrease compared with the week preceding being 


SANTA FE’S TRAFFIC GAINS TEN PER CENT. 
Reports of the March traffic on the Santa Fe show 
an increase of 10 per cent over the traffic for the same 


ESTABLISH NEW CAR RECORD. 

March traffic on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois and 
the Evansville & Terre Haute lines showed that 57,537 
loaded cars were hauled during the month. This is an 
increase of 24 per cent and is said to establish a new 
hizh monthly record. 
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NEWSPAPER COMMENT 


On Railway and Other Questions of National and Local Interest. 
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There is one thing which the very hizhest interests 
of Texas demand should be done speedily and effectually 
and that is the absolute severance of the railroad com- 
mission from politics. 

The late James S. Hogg was a far-seeing man and he 
was a persistent advocate of making every member of 
the railroad commission ineligible for election to any 
other office while a member of the commission and for 
two years thereafter. 

The railroad commission has great power, far greater 
than the general public realizes. It can make or unmake 
towns or business firms or corporations. 

It holds practically in its power the commercial inter- 
ests and destinies of a great state. The members of the 
commission are called upon every day to construe the 
law and apply it to constantly changing conditions, and 
so long as their rulings may make or mar the fortunes 
of towns or build up or break down the business of firms, 
the temptation to use their power to promote their 
political ambition is greater than the average man can 
resist, or at least is greater than he should be ex- 
posed to. 

The danger of the present condition has already been 
forcibly illustrated. There has been presented the 
spectacle of a member of the commission declaring on 
the stump, as a candidate, in favor of certain action 
affecting the railroads of the state and then taking his 
seat on the bench—for the railroad commission is in all 
essential characteristics a court—and renders as a com- 
missioner a judgment in accordance with his declaration 
as a candidate. 

Before he had the opportunity to act on the question 
his right to sit was challenged by the railroads on the 
ground that he had prejudged the case. 

This is a matter of record and it illustrates the point 
sought to be made; that such action was error there can 
be no question, 

The remedy is to increase the salary of the commis 
sioners and make them ineligible for election to any 
office while they are on the commission, or for two years 
thereafter, as Governor Hogg advised.—Houston (Tex.) 
Chronicle. 

- * * 


9 


On May 8 a special election will be held in Wichita 
for the purpose of voting on the proposition to give bonds 
to the amount of $30,000 to the Orient railway to aid in 
the paying for the shops and terminal facilities. Interest 
in this election should be taken because the actual work 
of the construction of the shcps has been commenced. 
The Orient Railroad company will spend about $450,000 
in building the first unit of the shops and this work 
will be completed by the first of next year. The $30,000 
asked by the company is a very small amount compared 
to the sum it will expend in this city this year. But it 
is not the intention of the company to stop the work of 
building shops in Wichita when the first unit is com- 
pleted. The plans call for buildings and terminal facili- 
ties which will cost about $1,000,000, and this sum will 
be expended in Wichita within a few years. 


It is true that the bonds have been voted by the 
citizens several times in the past, but the company has 
forfeited the right to the bonds because the shops were 
not built in the time specified. That the work will be 
done this year is now assured. The fact that prior elec- 
tions have been held is no reason why the bonds should 
not again be voted, and they will be if every citizen 
who is benefited by the Orient railroad casts a ballot in 
favor of the bonds. 

It is difficult to overestimate the value of the Orient 
railroad to Wichita. The road has brought millions of 
dollars in trade to this city and will bring millions more. 
Everything which can be done to give assistance to th 
Orient should be done. The company is more than en- 
titled to the $30,000 bonds.—Wichita (Kan.) Eagle. 

* tk * 

Austin, Tex., April 28.—Attorney-General Lightfoot 
to-day ruled that railroads violate the state sixteen-hour 
law when they require engineers and firemen to watch 
engines after having already been on duty full time. 

The ruling was given at the request of Labor Com- 
missioner Meyers, who declared that it will enable him 
to further enforce the law, the purpose of which is to 
protect crews on railroads in Texas.—Temple (Tex.) 
Telegram, 

* * wn 

The president’s railroad measure came in for un- 
stinted condemnation at the hands of the insurgents in 
the Senate, some of it lurid, like that of LaFollette, 
and more expressing quiet determination like that of 
Dolliver, Cummins, Nelson, Borah and Clapp are all out- 
spoken against the bill, especially that feature which 
would legalize pooling. Senator Dolliver pointed out 
that inasmuch as the railroads of the country are now 
in the hands of two groups, the legalization of pooling 
arrangements would bring these groups together and 
place the country at the mercy of but one group of men. 

If the sponsors for this bill are seeking to hasten 
the day when the government will be forced to take 
over the railroads for the protection of its citizens, they 
have taken the best and quickest means to bring it 
about. There are many men in the Senate who have 
been near-insurgents upon occasion, men who have had 
little to say upon this bill upon the floor, but the atti- 
tude of Senator Root, the principal supporter of the 
measure, assures that he is not too sanguine of holding 
these men when the measure comes to a vote. 

It seems probable then that there will be a further 
changing of the bill until such a wording and effect is 
reached that there can be an agreement sufficient to 
secure the passage of the bill—Beaumont (Tex.) En 
terprise. 

a * + 

The Texas produce shippers were jubilant over the 
rumor that it might be possible to secure a reduced 
minimum rate to carload rate to eastern points, but this 
was not officially confirmed until a few days ago when 
the Wabash announced that, independent of any other 


line, they would grant minimum weight of 34,000 as 
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May 7, 19 


against the former minimum of 30,000. 


This will be 
effective about May 3, perhaps a day or so later. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has given permission 
to the tariff commission for the immediate incorporation 
of the new weight in the tariffs. 

This will have the effect of facilitating the shipment 
of produce from Texas, being operative in shipments 


originating in Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas. Some 
difficulty has been experienced in the past in securing 
the high 39,000-pound minimum from this section. 

A great deal of hard work has been done in this 
matter by J. S. Slattery, H. Woods company’s traffic 
manager, and Percy Miller, of Albert Miller & Co., each 
working independently with the railroad people. These 
two companies are the largest factors in Texas potatoes 
and have more at stake than anybody else among the 
dealers. The victory is a notable one, considering the 
stiff opposition, the general tendency of railroad rates 
being upward rather than downward.—Temple (Tex.) 
Telegram. 

* ak ak 

The eastern press is taking note of Oklahoma’s effort 
to amend the state constitution. This from the Balti- 
more American is a sample: 

“Oklahoma came into the union as a full-fledged 
state less than three years ago with a constitution which 
democrats of the William Jennings Bryan school re- 
garded as a prototype of what a state constitution should 
be. 

“The organic law of Oklahoma was shaped with the 
intention of curbing the onmarch of soulless corporations, 
and in less than two years and six montis it has been 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of every citizen within 
the state that in effecting this particular purpose the 
constitution has been a howling success. 

“But all the same there is an energetic movement 
now in progress, backed by all the commercial clubs in 
the state, which seeks to have the model constitution 
so amended that the grasping capitalist from outside 
the borders will be encouraged to come in and do 
things. 

“In an argument recently filed with the Oklahoma 
secretary of state advocating the calling of a special 
election at which proposed amendments to the state 
constitution may be submitted it is set forth: 

“*Before statehood we had an active period of railroad 
building, which has now ceased. The cause is apparent. 
There is no, money in Oklahoma to build them, and 
cutside capital cannot be induced to invest because when 
built, the railroads cannot be sold.’” 

That model constitution seems to have worked in a 
boomerang way which the individuals who drafted it 
should have foreseen. There are at this time 3,000 miles 
of staked-out railroad lines in Oklahoma awaiting out- 
side capitalistic enterprise. 

Unless the constitution is so amended as to encour- 
age some soulless corporation to take hold it seems 
likely that those roads will be a long time in materializ- 
ing—Oklahoma City (Okla.) Times. 


* * * 


The presence of the steamer Ryde at this port should 
be of peculiar interest to Beaumont inasmuch as that 
vessel’s carrying capacity is listed in official documents 
as being six thousand tons in twenty-two feet of water. 
The Bailey proposition is intended to give Beaumont 
twenty-four feet of water, one foot less than Port 
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Arthur has now, but twenty-four feet is more than 
enough to carry out a six thousand ton cargo in a 
modern built steamer. Comparisons are said to be odious, 
but in this case they are not. Lying at the Port Arthur 
docks now are two vessels of six thousand tons capacity. 
One of these is the Ryde, the other is the City of 
Antwerp. The latter requires twenty-four feet of water 
to take out six thousand tons, the Ryde does the same 
job on two feet less. The Ryde was built in 1907, the 
City of Antwerp in 1894. The Ryde is of the approved 
modern type of vessels now being built to take care of 
traffic in comparatively shallow ports and to carry out 
large cargoes for medium size vessels. Let Beaumont 
pin this in its hat—Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise. 
* Bd * 

Ogden, Utah, April 29—Arrangements are being 
made by the officials of the Southern Pacific for extra 
quick service in the handling of the heavy fruit trains 
which will be sent east this summer and, owing to the 
close competition with other railroad companies and 
perishable quality of the shipments, it will be necessary 
to run the fruit trains on passenger train schedule for 
several months. 

Superintendent E. C. Manson is back in Ogden after 
a trip over the Salt Lake division, where the Lucin cut- 
off and other important parts on the division were 
subjected to a thorough inspection. He said to-day 
that all fruit trains will be run between the Pacific 
coast and Omaha at the rate of 35 miles an hour when 
the shipping season opens, and that it will be necessary 
to employ an additional force of freight crews to care 
for this extra business.—Topeka (Kan.) State Journal. 

* of * 


Just at present there is more than passing interest 
centered in the probable action of the Texas railroad 
commission anent the hearing closed last week regarding 
reduction of rates on cotton. 

A traveling freight agent of a large railroad operat- 
ing lines in Texas was asked, “How greatly are the rail- 
roads affected by the lowering of the cotton rate?” in 
discussing the all-absorbing question of “What is the com- 
mission going to do? and his answer was: “A loss of 
business, which cuts but little figure, because what the 
roads lose in one direction they may be able to make up 
in another, but it means a loss of revenue that cannot 
be made up. 

“For instance, should the rate be cut five cents per 
hundred pounds, as suggested, that’s just a dollar a ton. 
Now, during the past year, there was, according to the 
report of the railroad commission, gross tonnage of 
cotton amounting to 2,112,138 tons. Just change these 
tons to dollars, and you will readily see what the rail- 
roads would lose in revenues.” 

And in the meantime, not alone the railroad people 
but the “common people” of Texas, and the entire south- 
west as well, will await the decision of the all-wise com- 
mission with much interest—Temple (Tex.) Telegram. 

* * * 


Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and St. Joseph are 
the cities which are making the fight to prevent cities ia 
Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma and Texas from getting 
equitable freight rates to and from the gulf. They are 
making this fight because they know that if equitable 
rates are granted the tribute which is now being paid 
them cannot be levied and cities in the four states men- 
tioned will become jobbing centers to the great advantage 
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of all the people of Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado and 
Texas. This advantage will come through the reduction 
of rates and the consequent reduction in the cost of 
merchandise of all kinds to the people in the states men- 
tion. The lower and equitable rates will enable the pro- 
ducers of the four states to ship their goods to the far 
eastern markets at a less cost, which means that the 
producer will get more money for his products. 

The people in Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma and 
Texas should not, and they will not, forget the fight which 
is being made against them by the cities mentioned. 
They are in a position to demand their rights and they 
are asking no more than justice. The cities mentioned 
have been built up, to a great extent, by the tribute they 
have collected from the people of the southwest. Now 
that they may lose this they are out in the open asking 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to refuse a fair, 
just and equitable freight rate from southwestern points 
to and from the gulf because, they admit, it will injura 
them while it will benefit many millions of people who 
do not live in Chicago, St. Louis, St. Joseph or Kansas 
City.—Wichita (Kan.) Eagle. 


Craffic World Changes 


James Fitzsimons has been appointed general agent 
of the freight department of the Delaware & Hudson 
company, with offices in the Railway Exchange building, 
Chicago, Ill. Stephen Y. Baldwin, commercial freight 
agent, has been promoted to a similar post, with head- 
quarters at the Bessemer building, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Elbert Rodgers, formerly chief clerk to William H. 
Frederick, general traffic manager of the Chamber of 
Commerce and Manufacturers’ Club of Buffalo, has’ re- 
signed in order to take the position of traffic manager 
for the Wickwire Steel company, Black Rock, N. Y. 
Mr. Rodgers is succeeded by W. L. Groot of the general 


freight department, Lehigh Valley railroad, New York 
city. 





E. S. Stephens has been appointed general agent of 
the Frisco, with headquarters at Chicago, Ill., vice T. O. 
Jennings, promoted in the service of the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois railroad. 

J. F. Youse has been appointed general freight and 
passenger agent of the Kanawha & Michigan railway, 
with headquarters at Charleston, W. Va. Mr. Youse was 
formerly general agent of the freight traffic department 
of the Hocking Valley and served in this capacity for 
five years at Toledo, O. 

H,. W. Hoey has been appointed general agent of the 
freight traffic department of the Hocking Valley line, 
with headquarters at Cincinnati, O., vice H. E. Thatcher, 
transferred to Toledo. 


W. C. Bates, commercial agent of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis railway at St. Louis, Mo., has 
resigned to accept the post of eastern traffic agent of 
the Central of Georgia railway, with headquarters at 
New York city, vice J. B. Parker, promoted. 


W. B. Kniskern, passenger traffic manager of the 
Chicago & Northwestern railway, has resigned. A. C. 
Johnson, general agent of the company at Winona, Minn., 
succeeds him. Failing health is assigned as the cause 
of Mr. Kniskern’s resignation. 
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Samuel Moody has been appointed passenger traffic 
manager of the Pennsylvania Lines west of Pittsburg, 
vice E. A. Ford, retired under the pension rules of the 
system. 

B. H. Coyle has been appointed general agent of the 
freight traffic department of the Wabash railroad, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 

J. B. Hayes, commercial agent of the Wabash at 
Alton, Ill., has been transferred to East St. Louis, IIl., 
and will have charge of freight and passenger business 
originating on this line from Poag to East St. Louis and 
Belleville. 


John V. McCarty has been promoted from soliciting 
freight to commercial agent of the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis railway, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., vice W. C. Bates, resigned to accept service 
with another company. 


T. H. Fee has been appointed freight tariff agent of 
the Western Maryland railway, with headquarters at 
Baltimore, Md. 


The duties of division freight agent of the Santa Fe 
lines at Dallas, Tex., have been temperarily assigned to 
F. R. Dalzelle, formerly chief clerk to J. N. Griswold. Mr. 
Griswold has resigned his position with the Santa Fe to 
become general freight and passenger agent of the Tem- 
ple & Northwestern, a new line being built from Temple 
to Comanche. 
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